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Jf  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  wouid  be  to  teU  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotte 
precipice  of  teiling  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtuee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacie  him  with  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleee.—DK  Fox. 


POLITICAL  AND.  SOCIAL. 

THE  WHITE  TERROR. 

AVe  are  assured  on  all  hands  that  a  White  Terror  pre¬ 
vails  in  France  ;  but  whether  the  terror  is  most  felt  by 
the  various  friends  of  Monarchy,  who  for  the  moment 
are  forgetting  their  differences  and  joining  in  a  show  of 
allegiance  to  the  White  Flag,  or  by  their  various  oppo¬ 
nents,  who  last  Thursday  were  defeated  in  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  is  not  clear.  Great  things  were  prophesied  of 
that  defeat.  The  Times  especially,  foreseeing  its  occur¬ 
rence,  implored  M.  Thiers  to  avert  it  by  a  coup  d'eiatf  and 
solemnly  warned  him  that,  unless  he  did  so,  France  would 
before  the  end  of  this  week  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  Monarchists,  and  something  very  like  another  St 
Bartholomew  massacre  would  be  certain  to  ensue.  That 
this  has  been  a  week  of  real  danger  is,  perhaps,  best 
proved  by  the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  did  not  follow  the 
advice  thus  freely  given  to  him,  not  only  by  our  leading 
journal,  but  by  a  great  many  other  over-zealous  counsel¬ 
lors.  Times  without  number  almost,  when  there  was  no 
special  occasion  for  it,  he  has  threatened  to  resign,  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  to  pnnish  his  foes  for  their  impe¬ 
tuous  resistance  to  his  plans  ;  but  now  that  the  state  of 
affairs  is  really  serious,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be 
taken  at  his  word,  he  knows  better  than  to  alter  his 
course.  Even  his  defeat  on  Thursday — the  first  genuine 
and  lasting  discomfiture  he  has  received  since  he  assumed 
the  Presidency — has  not  driven  him  to  repeat  his  hack¬ 
neyed  threats.  His  position  may  be  much  less  critical 
than  it  appears  to  many  outsiders,  but  he  sees  that  this 
is  not  a  time  for  playing,  and  that  he  needs  to  act  warily 
if  he  is  to  maintain  his  hold  over  French  politics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  that  M. 
Thiers  was  clever  enough  to  maintain  until  a  month  ago. 
As  it  appears  from  the  interesting  revelation  made  by 
him  the  other  day,  M.  Thiers,  immediately  after  his  in¬ 
stallation  as  President,  though  himself  a  Monarchist, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Radicals  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Assembly  that,  on  the  condition  of  their  holding 
aloof  from  the  experiment  of  the  Paris  Commune  and 
preventing  its  repetition  in  the  other  great  towns  of 
Prance,  he  would  maintain  the  form  of  a  Republic  and 
would  support  them  in  resisting  the  machinations  of 
the  various  Monarchical  factions.  Doubtless  M.  Thiers 
saw  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  course  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  interests  ;  but  be  deserves  some  credit 
for  observing  this  “  pact  ”  as  far  as  was  convenient  to 
him,  and  perhaps  for  resorting  to  a  little  personal  incon¬ 
venience,  as  well  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  in  holding  the  Right  at  bay.  By  so  doing, 
however,  he  has  hardly  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion 
that  it  is  a  Republic — such  a  sham  Republic  as  he  has 
established,  of  course  he  meant — which  divides  the  least. 
One  benefit  at  least,  over  and  above  the  benefit  of 
peace-making  with  Germany,  has  resulted  from  this 
sham -Republic.  In  spite  of  the  military  regime 
and  the  Napoleonic  surveillance  that  have  been  con¬ 
tinued,  public  opinion  has  been  allowed  to  grow  very 
considerably.  While  the  stupor  of  defeat  was  upon  the 


people  they  might  have  submitted  to  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  had  not  a  Napoleon  for  its  head  and  an  Olli- 
vier  for  its  arm  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  M.  Thiers,  had 
he  been  able  to  trick  the  Radical  leaders,  and  had  the 
Monarchists  been  united,  might  have  contrived  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  King  of  some  sort  and  without  much  difficulty 
or  opposition.  But  Radicalism  has  increased  mightily 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half — not  the  extreme  Red 
Republicanism  or  any  visionary  Socialism,  but  a  Radi¬ 
calism  that  has  a  chance  of  making  itself  predominant 
in  France  without  doing  anything  but  good  to  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  popularity  of  M,  Gambetta,  not 
a  very  desirable  leader,  yet  with  many  claims  to  honour, 
helps  to  prove  this ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
bearing  of  M.  Thiers  to  his  Radical  allies  since  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly  four  weeks  ago.  The  Royalist 
factions  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive  this  change,  and, 
having  failed  in  inducing  M.  Thiers  to  dissociate  him¬ 
self  from  the  Gambettists  they  have  openly  revolted 
from  him,  and,  besides  giving  to  their  cause  a  factitious 
strength  by  the  temporary  fusion  of  utterly  discordant 
elements  among  themselves,  have  in  semblance  added 
thereto  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Imperial¬ 
ists,  and  even  with  some  of  those  nondescript  par¬ 
tisans  who,  till  lately,  have  been  among  the  most 
faithful  followers  of  M.  Thiers.  That  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  successive  crises  ”  that  have  occupied 
the  Assembly  during  more  than  three  weeks,  and  that 
have  shown,  as  far  as  voting  power  goes,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Right,  until  last  Thursday 
it  was  able  to  defeat  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
361  to  333.  The  strength  of  the  Right  might  appear 
to  be  even  greater  than  those  figuras  imply,  seeing  that 
out  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  which  is  to  advise  upon 
the  future  relations  between  the  President  and  his 
Ministers  and  the  Assembly — which  is,  in  other  words, 
to  say  whether  M.  Thiers  shall  hold  the  impotent 
position  of  a  “  constitutional  monarch”  until  a  divinely 
elected  King  can  be  chosen  by  the  disaffected  factions — 
nineteen  members  are  pledged  to  the  tactics  of  tho 
Right,  while  M.  Thiers  has  only  a  following  of  eleven. 

But  we  suspect  that  these  figures  are  very  deceptive. 
The  Right  no  more  wdshes  to  get  rid  of  M.  Thiers  than 
M.  Thiers  wishes  to  break  with  the  Right.  Tho  White 
Terror  looks  very  dreadful ;  but  it  is  only  a  sheet-and- 
broomstick  ghost.  Had  M.  Thiers  followed  the  advice 
of  his  English  friends  and  dissolved  the  Versnilles 
Assembly — a  most  desirable  thing  in  itself,  bnt  very  in¬ 
expedient  just  at  this  moment -^he  might  have  so 
alarmed  “  the  party  of  order  ”  as  to  gpve  it  some  further 
fusion,  and  then,  with  the  army  in  league  with  it,  there 
would  have  been  the  elements,  not  of  another  Saint 
Bartholomew  slaughter,  but  of  a  serious  monarchical 
t^n^nny  in  which  it  would  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
the  monarch  chosen  should  be  King  or  Emperor.  But, 
happily,  that  has  not  happened,  and  we  suspect  that 
the  Right,  having  won  its  great  victory,  will  follow 
the  fashion  of  undisciplined  and  ill-united  victors.  The 
Monarchical  factions  will  break  up  again,  or  at  least 
will  only  so  far  keep  together  as  to  get  from  M.  Thiers 
as  much  favour  as  he  has  shown  heretofore.  They 
have  no  strength  in  the  country,  and  if  a  revolut'ion  is 
to  be,  its  leaders  must  be  of  the  truly  Republican  party. 
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i  REFORM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  about  education  in 
England  is  tliat  it  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The 
extraordinary  wealth  of  endowments,  not  conhned  to  the 
Universities,  but  Scattered  through  the  whole  country 
and  applicable  to  every  grade  of  teaching,  dazzles  the 
educational  enthusiast,  and  makes  him  despair.  For, 
he  asks,  what  are  the  fruits  of  the  prodigious  liberality 
of  past  generations  ?  The  deplorable  state  of  middle- 
class  education  is  one  of  the  results.  With  such  splendid 
resources,  neitherleaming  nor  science  flourishes.  Dulwich 
College,  which  is,  as  such  institutions  go,  a  most  respect¬ 
able  place,  has  an  income  of  17,000?.  a-year.  Now  the 
entire  income  of  the.  University  of  Aberdeen  (and  it  is 
at  present  richer  than  it  ever  was)  does  not  exceed 
12,000/.  a-year ;  but  what  comparison  is  there  between 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  two  institutions  ?  The 
graduates  of  Aberdeen,  like  those  of  the  other  Scotch 
Universities,  are  to  be  found  in  every  sort  of  responsible 
position  at  home  and  abroad,  while  they  can  boast  among 
their  number  many  names  distinguish^  in  science  and 
literature.  To  compare  the  Scotch  Universities  with 
the  English  would  be  like  measuring  Lazarus  with 
Crce^us.  To  be  sure  we  are  told  that,  although  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  appears 
great,  there  is  really  very  little  money  unappropriated 
and  free  for  use,  and  that,  in  any  practical  sense  of  the 
word,  the  Universities  are  poor.  A  man  of  much 
experience  said  he  never  knew  any  one,  how  ever  wealthy, 
to  whom  fifty  pounds  in  cash  was  not  a  consideration ; 
and  the  same  apparently  may  be  said  of  the  Universities. 

The  misfortune  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate 
•  take  no  intelligent  interest  in  University  Reform.  The 
abolition  of  tests  w’as  carried  by  a  mere  handful  of  ener¬ 
getic  Liberals,  although  their  energy  would  have  been  in 
vain  but  for  the  help  of  the  dissenters.  A  band,  as  yet 
not  perhaps  very  numerous,  but  extremely  influential,  of 
University  men,  bas  been  formed  with  the  avowed  and 
admirable  object  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  resources 
of  the  Universities  to  the  encouragement  of  original 
research  in  literature  and  science.  The  new  Association 
**  for  the  organisation  of  academical  study  in  England  ” 
begins  its  career  at  the  moment  when  an  inquiiy  is  being 
directed  into  the  funds  possessed  by  the  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  hopes  to  provide  a  channel  for  the 
diversion  of  the  funds,  as  diversion  now  seems  to  be 
inevitable.  The  ground  taken  up  by  these  reformers  is 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  hostility.  The 
speeches  made  at  the  inaugural  meeting  abstained  from 
all  reproaches,  and  from  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
evil  of  the  present  system.  But  the  public  is  not  bound 
by  the  restraints,  wisely,  perhaps,  imposed  on  themselves 
by  the  reformers,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
the  English  Universities  have  not  merely  fallen  short  of 
their  proper  aims,  but  have  actually  perverted  them. 
Wealth  left  by  charitable  souls  for  the  sustenance  and 
encouragement  of  poor  scholars,  and  the  advancement 
of  learning,  has  been  turned  aside  to  provide  what  is 
little  better  than  an  elegant  lounge  for  the  young,  sprigs 
of  nobility.  Boating  and  cricketing  are  cultivated  with 
more  zeal  and  success  than  learning.  The  Fellows  are 
men  of  education  and  refinement,  but  the  great  end  of 
their  existence  is  to  shine  in  the  society  cif  the  people 
whose  sons  attend  the  Universities;  and  consequently, 
whatever  may  bo  said  of  their  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  nobody  can  deny  that  their 
manners  are  good,  and  that  they  do  not  drink  bad  wine. 
The  architecture  of  the  Colleges  is,  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  very  beautiful,  but  its  mediseval  character 
only  too  completely  typifies  the  slothful  disposition  of 
the  inmates.  The  amusements  provided  are  very  good, 
and,  if  they  were  kept  strictly  subordinate  to  the  end 
of  health,  even  unexceptionable  ;  but  really  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  endowments,  supposed  to  come  to  half  a 
million  a-year,  cannot  be  turned  to  some  better  account. 
The  use  of  endowments,  we  should  think,  is  to  cheapen 
education,  but  there  is  certainly  not  a  University  in  the 
world  where  education,  taken  in  the  usual  way,  is  so 
costly.  With  such  riches  one  would  expect  that  even 


the  poorest  might  be  educated,  but  so  beautifullv  hare 
the  Universities  been  managed,  that  only  the  richest  in 
Hie  land  are  able  to  support  the  necessary  expense. 
Hardly  ever  does  a  working  man’s  son  go  to'  the  En&linh 
Universities,  while  in  Scotland,  poorly  and  wretchedlv 
endowed  as  it  hns  been,  probably  ten  per  cent,  of  tlT 
students  are  the  children  of  fathers  who  earn  their 
wages  by  the  week,  and  the  rich  come  from  a  class  that 
has  few  representatives  in  the  English  Universities 
Whether  we  compare  England  with  France,  Germanv 
or  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  misappiil 
cation  of  endowments  in  the  English  Universities  is  a 
most  gigantic  waste  of  charitable  funds,  surpassed,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  frightful  misuse  of  charities  in  general. 


The  chief  object  of  the  new  Association  is  to  secure  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Colleges  to  provide 
for  scientific  research.  This  is  an  excellent  and  a  vital 
purpose.  There  are  many  subjects  of  great  value,  the 
investigation  of  which  does  not  pay;  and  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  endowments  to  make  them  pay.  Science  only 
becomes  lucrative  w^hen  it  is  ready  for  practical  applica¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  never  would  be  ready  for  application  if  it 
were  not  for  the  enthusiastic  students  of  nature,  who- 
although  they  both  toil  and  spin,  get  very  little  of  the 
reward.  Experience  has  shown  that,  however  great  may 
be  the  zeal  of  individuals,  the  pioneer  work  of  society, 
the  advanced  guard  of. science,  cannot  be  left  without, 
regulation  and  assistance.  Numerous  private  or  public 
societies  have,  in  an  irregular  and  fitful  manner, 
supplied  scientific  men  with  the  instruments  of  research 
but  what  is  wanted  is  a  great  and  wealthy  institution 
capable  of  co-ordinating  the  labours  of  numerous  men, 
and  of  affording  them  the  necessary  means  and  oppor- 
^tunities.  Nor  is  science  the  only  department  in  want  of 
fostering  aid.  Ancient  literature,  and  especially  the 
history  of  society,  requires  consideration,  and  would 
repay  labour.  And,  as  w'as  well  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  speakers  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  encouragement 
of  originality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
teaching.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  can  be  a  really 
good  teacher  who  has  not  thought  out  for  himself  what 
be  endeavours  to  teach.  This  is  an  elementary  dictate 
of  common  sense,  for,  if  the  object  of  teaching  be  to 
cause  the  pupil  to  think, — to  use  his  mental  faculties- 
effectively,  how  can  it  be  done  except  by  a  thinker  ?  W  e~ 
cannot  call  that  teaching  which  so  often  passes  for  it, 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  verbiage  that  has  been 
mechanically  learned.  To  get  thinkers  who  will  also  be 
teachers  is  at  once  to  secure  the  advance  and  extension 


of  knowledge,  and  to  have  it  communicated  with  the- 
greatest  possible  measure  of  success. 

We  cordially  endorse  this  part  of  the  programme  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  not  therefore  be  a  cause  of 
hostility  when  we  say  that  an  object  of  greater  national 
importance  has  been  overlooked.  We  hold  that  the  only 
use  of  educational  endowments  is  to  make  the  higher 
education  cheap,  and  if  they  do  not  accomplish  this  end 
they  become  positively  mischievous.  We  maintain, 
therefore,  that  no  reform  of  the  Universities  can  bo  ac¬ 
cepted  as  worth  having  which  does  not  provide  //w 
highest  education  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  a-year.. 
Nor,  indeed,  if  the  endowments  were  turned  to  account, 
would  there  be  any  necessity  for  fees  at  all ;  although,, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  some  fee  should,  perhaps,  ^ 
insisted  upon.  Of  course  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
half-luxurious,  half-monastic.  College  system.  But 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  object  of  a  University  is  to- 
teach,  and  if  that  end  is  accomplished,  it  may  leave  its 
members  to  feed  and  lodge  themselves.  It  is  n» 
part  of  the  business  of  a  University  to  compete  with 
dining-shops  and  lodging-houses.  Let  us  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  We  have,  and  can  have,  no  objection  l(> 
the  connection  between  the  University  authorities  an 
the  College  system,  but  what  we  denounce  as  an  abuse 
of  charity  is  the  application  of  a  single  farthing  of  en¬ 
dowments  for  such  a  purpose.  By  all  means  let  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  College-club  do  so,  but 
it  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  that  money  left  for  purposes 
of  learning  should  be  diverted  to  the  mere  victualling’ 
of  the  wealthiest  class  in  the  country.  The  Universities 
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are  afflicted  ^ith  the  cnrse  that  has  visited  so  many 
charities  intended  for  education, — what  was  given  for 
the  head  has  been  diverted  to  the  stomach. 

If  the  funds  of  the  Universities  are  devoted  to  their 
proper  objects,  not  to  build  costly  and  mediaeval  houses, 
nor  to  set  up  dining-halls  and  lodging-houses,  but  to 
provide  teachers,  apparatus,  and  rooms  for  lectures, 
there  is  money  enough,  not  only  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  of  scientific  or  literary  investigation,  but  to 
provide  every  important  town  in  the  country  with  a 
stafi*  of  first-rate  teachers.  We  hope  to  see  the  great 
principle  for  which  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
have  been  earnestly  striving  applied  to  the  Universities 
— the  principle,  namely,  that  endowments  should  only 
be  used  to  provide  buildings,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  scholarships  for  poor 
but  promising  youths,  while  the  rest  of  the  expenses 
idiould  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fees.  If  this  were  done, 
as  we  have  said,  the  means  would  be  provided  for 
extending  the  highest  education  to  all  the  leading 
towns.  Moreover,  a  great  staff  of  teachers  would  be 
required,  and  therefore  many  openings  for  young  men. 
This  w'ould  give  us  what  has  done  so  much  good  to 
Germany,  a  multiplicity  of  Universities.  If  original 
discovery  were  made  the  chief  title  to  professorships, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  we  should  in 
the  most  effectual  way  stimulate  originality.  The  smaller 
schools  would  not  be  so  well  paid,  and  by  having  a 
gradation  in  the  professoriate,  in  some  places  larger,  in 
others  smaller  salaries,  a  constant  spur  would  be 
supplied,  and  a  teacher  would  never  rest  until  he  had 
attained  the  full-blown  dignity  of  an  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  Professor,  with  m  ore  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  As  at  present 
intended,  the  scheme  of  the  new  ^form  Association 
is  too  narrow ;  it  does  not  touch  the  interest  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  ;  but  if  it  will  add  to  its  pro¬ 
gramme  the  motto  of  cheap  education,  and  thorough 
purging  of  abuses,  it  will  carry  the  electorate  with  it, 
and  inaugurate  a  great  era  of  learning  and  science. 


PROSPECTS  OP  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

An  announcement  in  the  John  Bull  of  last  Saturday 
has  given  rise  to  some  commotion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
woman  suffrage  supporters,  and  to  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  press.  John  Bull  said  :  “  We  believe  that  the 
Tory  party  will  cordially  support  the  claims  of  women, 
themselves  householders  and  possessors  of  property,  to 

»  right  to  a  vote 


the  electoral  franchise,  believing  that  the 
should  be  given  with  regard  to  property  an^ not  to  sex.” 
On  Monday  the  Standard^  without  referring  to  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  published  in  large  type  a  remarkable  letter 
from  a  lady,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  property 
should  not  1^  disfranchised  merely  because  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  ;  that  **  the  axiom  that  taxation  and 
representation  should  go  haiid-in*hand  is  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  and  Conservative  one;”  that.the  Tory  party  should 
take  up  the  question  seriously,  and  that  the  writer, 
having  truth  and  justico  on  her  side,  grudged  the 
monopoly  of  tho.se  virtues  (in  politics)  to  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  leader  appeared  in  the 
same  issue  discussing  woman  suffrage  in  a  spirit  new 
to  the  Standard.  It  admitted  that  it  was  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  why  property  should  be  disfitinchised  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady,  and  mentioned  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  20,000  occupiers  of  land  would  have  been 
admitted  to  the  suffrage  under  the  Chandos  clause.  This 
admission  was  accompanied-by  others  equally  significant. 
The  objections  of  the  Standard  rest  on  the  theory  that 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  that 
women  think  so;  but  ** theories  which  retain  their  truth 
may  nevertheless  lose  their  force,”  and  “  if  our  country¬ 
women,  on  the  whole,  have  come  to  desire  an  extension 
of  their  privileges,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds 
we  can  resist  it.”  In  a  concluding  sentence,  the 
Standard  states  the  whole  case,  as  it  were,  in  a  nutshell. 
“These  are  the  two  opposing  cx*nBiderations — political 
Conservatism  and  social  Conservatism.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  their  antagonism  is  not  more  apparent  than 
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from  one  who  has  all  the  claims  of  an  elder  brother,  that 
the  Conservative  party  is  not  only  to  do  all  the  work  of 
political  obstruction,  which  it  has  hitherto  recognised  as 
its  raison  d'etre^  but,  over  and  above,  to  put  down  every¬ 
thing  that  displeases  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  for  that  is 
the  only  meaning  we  can  assign  to  the  word  “  heresy.” 
There  seems  to  be  a  creed  of  non-political  orthodoxy 
hidden  away  somewhere  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  office, 
and  from  there  a  birch  is  to  be  taken,  when  it  suits  the 
editor,  to  “  tnnd  ”  the  Standard.  The  idea  of  an  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  does  not. belong  to  either  party  of  politics, 
but  is  to  be  specially  taken  under  the  wing  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  that  one  already  weighted  with  unpopu¬ 
larity,  is  ingenuous  and  pleasing. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  the  Conservatives  that,  if 
they  adopt  the  platform  of  woman  suffrage,  “  it  will 
bring  immense  discredit  upon  party  consistency.”  We 
will  not  retort  that  consistency  is  a  virtue  that  the  Con- 
aervative  party  has  very  little  to  dispose  of,  although 
we  should  have  the  high  authority  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  for  the  assertion,  but  we  can  deny  the  state¬ 
ment  point  blank.  In  the  first  place  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  has  never  opposed  woman  suffrage, 
and  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  supporting  it. 
Mr  Disraeli  from  the  first  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  thought  the  qualification  of  property  stronger  than 
the  disqualification  of  sex,  and  several  of  his  followers 
have  been  found  in  the  lobby  with  the  supporters  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill.  There  is  reason  to  suppose, 
moreover,  that  such  a  Bill,  if  carried,  may  add  several 
votes  to  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House.  Party  con- 
4sistency  suffers  when  the  leaders,  after  denouncing  a 
measure  in  opposition,  take  office,  and  carry  measures  far 
•stronger  than  they  formerly  withstood.  But  when  the 
leaders  of  a  party  have,  so  far  from  opposing  a  measure, 
actually  encouraged  it,  and  when,  without  the  reward  of 
office,  they  propose  a  policy  because  they  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  sound  and  Conservative,  they  exhibit 
imrty  consistency  in  its  highest  sense.  When  the  Pall 
mall  Gazette  threatens  the  Conservatives  with  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  it  means  not  that  the  party  is  breaking 
with  its  professions  and  its  past  votes,  but  that  it  is  acting 
in  disregard  of  the  course  assigned  to  it  by  its  self- 
appointed  mentor.  If  the  Conservative  leaders  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  what  will  suffer  will  not  be 
party  consistency,  but  one  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
“  orthodox  ”  idols. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  determined  to  make  thorough 
work  of  it,  says  the  right  to  a  vote  is  not  given  with 
regard  to  property,  and  triumphantly  contrasts  the  vote 
in  municipal  elections,  when  “  property  is  avowedly  re¬ 
presented,”  and  when  “  the  rich  ratepayer  has  more 
votes  than  the  poor  ratepayer.”  We  have  often  been 
amused  by  the  efforts  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  suffrage,  and  thought 
that  Mr  Bouvorie’s  was  much  the  best — that  giving 
the  vote  to  women  at  municipal  elections  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  which  he  w’ould  do  his  best  to  prevent  being 
repeated.  But  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  not  satisfied  with 
that  unromantic  theory — that  the  legislator  was  caught 
napping  ~  and  propounds  the  truly  original  view  that  the 
rich  have  more  votes  than  the  poor  at  municipal  elections. 
We  need  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
explanation ;  everybody,  except,  apparently,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette^  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  municipal 
elections  there  is  no  plurality  of  voting,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  reason  for  the  inference  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  the  municipal  voto  is  given  avowedly 
with  regard  to  property,  and  that  the  parliamentary  vote 
is  not.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  distinction 
between  them,  and  that  the  well-informed  enemies  of 
woman  suffrage  never  attempt  to  make  any. 

With  one  statement  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  we  agree. 
We  cannot,”  it  says,  ”  fairly  be  accused  of  haste  if  we 
accept  the  statement  of  the  John  Pull  as  substantially 
correct.”  We  believe  that,  even  if  the  Standard  should 
be  terrified  back  into  a  reactionary  vein,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  weman  suffrage  must  be  regarded  as  having 
entered  on  a  new  phase.  It  becomes,  therefore,  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 


Liberal  party.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  subject  will  be 
reconsidered  by  the  leaders  with  regard  to  the  new  posi. 
tion  in  which  it  stands.  The  Standard  very  pro^ly 
desires  to  see  the  question  dissociated  from  extreme 
parties  in  politics,  and  suggests  that  a  neutral  politician 
should  take  it  in  charge.  Doubtless  if  Mr  Russell  Gurney 
could  bring  forward  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  gain  in 
more  points  of  view  than  one,  and,  if  his  advocacy  would 
conciliate  the  Tories  without  offending  the  Liberals,  we 
should  hail  his  return  to  active  political  life  as  a  sign 
of  speedy  triumph.  But  the  great  question  is,  what 
will  Mr  Gladstone  do  ?  Hitherto  he  has  opposed  the 
movement,  but  not  with  stubbornness,  and  of  all  men  he 
is  the  least  likely  to  despise  those  signs  of  the  times  to 
which  the  Standard  has  called  attention.  We  have 
maintained  that  the  Government  w'hip  ought  never 
in  a  non-party  question,  to  be  used  against  one  of 
the  sections  of  the  party,  and  if  Mr  Gladstone  can 
do  nothing  more,  we  trust  he  will  at  least  give  his  fol¬ 
lowers  a  reasonable  amount  of  liberty.  Maytwe  not  go 
farther  ?  Mr  Gladstone  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals  for  political  and  social  justice  : 
are  the  claims  of  women  the  only  ones  to  be  debarred 
the  advantage  of  his  generous  nature  and  persuasive 
oratory  ? 


THE  LICENSING  ACT  AND  PLAYGOERS. 

The  blessings  which  result  from  a  Paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  strangely  exemplified  in  the  new  Licensing 
Act.  After  the  failure  of  his  first  Bill,  Mr  Bruce  was 
put  in  a  slight  dilemma.  He  stood  pledged  on  the  one  hand 
to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  do  something  to 
“  regulate  ”  it,  and  on  the  other  he  was  well  aware  that  to 
in  any  way  assail  “  the  trade  ”  would  be  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  Ministry.  Accordingly  a  measure  was  introduced, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  that,  while  appearing  to 
do  a  great  deal,  it  should  in  reality  do  as  little  as 
possible ;  and,  while  apparently  making  great  conces¬ 
sions  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  followers,  should 
yet  yield  nothing  which  “  the  trade  ”  was  not  disposed 
to  grant.  The  luckless  public  was  thus  ground  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  millstones,  the  question  through¬ 
out  being  not  what  the  public  w'anted,  but  what  would 
steer  the  Bill  through  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the 
licensed  victualling  interest  on  the  left,  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  party  on  the  right.  Amongst  the  points  on  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  insisted,  and  which  the  trade  was 
disposed  to  yield,  was  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  sale  ; 
and  although  the  limitation  really  effected  was  very 
slight,  it  was  yet  by  a  pleasant  fiction  called  a  “  mate¬ 
rial  limitation.”  The  word  “  material”  pleased  the  tee¬ 
totallers,  and  did  not  hurt  the  trade.  What  it,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  amounts  to,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is 
this,  that  houses  close  at  12.0  p.m.  instead  of  at  1.0 
a.m.  The  licensed  victuallers,  who  were  aware  that 
something  or  other  must  be  given  up,  and  one  point 
yielded  if  not  another,  accepted  early  closing  with  more 
or  less  complacency.  It  suited  their  convenience,  and 
was  hardly  likely  in  the  long  run  to  touch  their  profits. 
The  teetotallers,  of  course,  were  more  or  less 
wild  with  delight  at  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
impediment  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  But  the 
public — for  whose  benefit  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  Bill  was  passed — was,  by  some  unaccountable  over¬ 
sight,  not  considered  in  the  matter. 

The  theory  of  the  closing  clause  was  that  by  twelve 
o’clock  all  respectable  people  ought  to  be  at  home,  and 
that  those  who  want  to  drink  between  12.0  p.m.  and 
1.0  a.m.  are  “tipplers,”  whose  evil  habits  must 
checked.  All  that  is  wrong  about  this  theory  is  that  it 
is  not  true,  and  does  not  even  approximately  represent 
the  facts  of  the  case.  A  Londoner  is  either  at  home  from 
his  day’s  work  by  or  before  8.0  or  9.0  p.m.,  or  else  he  is 
not  home  until  an  hour  or  a  couple  of  hours  after  mid¬ 
night.  To  close  public  houses  between  10.0  and  12.0 
p.m.  would  be  to  inflict  a  very  slight  and  .scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  inconvenience  upon  the  community.  But  to 
close  them  between  12.0  p.m.  and  1.0  a.m.  is  to  deprive  of 
their  evening  “  refreshment  ”  that  large  number  ol 
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people  who  are  during  that  hour  walking  homewards 
after  a  long  day’s  work.  A  set  was  made  at  the  clause 
in  the  House,  and  it  was  more  especially  pointed  out  that 
during  the  hour  in  question  a  j^eat  many  persons  who 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  tipplers  are  making  their 
way  home  from  the  theatre.  It  was  accordingly  decided 
that  for  the  especial  benefit  of  playgoers  certain  houses 
should  be  specially  licensed  to  keep  late  hours.  A  more 
signally  foolish  piece  of  legislation,  and  one  more  worthy 
of  Mr  Bruce,  was  probably  never  attempted.  In  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  really  worth  while  to  stop  drinking  between 
12.0  p  m.  and  1.0  a.m.,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  why  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  playgoers.  What 
virtue  there  is  in  playgoing  that  it  should  entitle  a  man 
to  drink  at  prohibited  times  is  not  exactly  apparent.  If 
the  restriction  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  as  good  in  the 
use  of  playgoers  as  of  anybody  else.  And  a  legislature 
which  denies  a  glass  of  beer  to  a  cabman,  or  an  omni¬ 
bus  conductor,  or  a  railway  guard,  or  a  mechanic,  while  it 
3'et  feels  it  its  duty  to  make  special  provision  for  people 
who  have  been  to  see  “  Babil  and  Bijou,”  somewhat  stulti¬ 
fies  itself.  Of  course  this  did  not  occur  to  Mr  Bruce, — 
nor  did  it  indeed  seem  to  suggest  itself  to  any  of  our 
legislators.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  that  to 
provide  what  have  been  called  “  refreshmental  facilities  ” 
for  theatre-goers,  and  to  deny  them  to  the  ordinary 
population,  was  the  almost  self-evident  duty  of  a  wise 
and  practical  Government. 

The  Act  in  its  wisdom  put  the  question  of  excep¬ 
tional  licenses  ”  in  the  bands  of  the  police,  and  Colonel 
Henderson  had  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
provide  theatre-goers  with  that  refreshment  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Act  to  deny  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  would  have  been  to  have  allowed 
every  house  within  a  given  radius  of  a  theatre  to  remain 
open  until  I.O  a.m.  The  rule  would  have  been  a  little 
hard  upon  those  just  beyond  the  boundary,  but  there 
would  yet  have  been  a  certain  rough  common  sense 
about  it  that  would  have  commended  it  at  once.  It 
is,  perhaps,  however  too  much  to  expect  of  Colonel 
Henderson  that  he  should  have  done  what  under  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done.  What  he  did  do  was  in  efiect  to  grant  ex¬ 
ceptional  licenses  to  one  or  two  houses  only.  Now  when 
the  Commissioner  of  Police — however  much  his  motives 
may  be  beyond  suspicion — allows  a  particular  public 
house  to  remain  open  till  1.0  a.m.,  while  half-a-dozen 
other  houses  in  the  same  street  have  to  close  at  12.0, 
he  creates  what  is  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  all 
possible  monopolies, — a  monopoly  given  to  a  particular 
individual  and  from  which  the  State  derives  no  manner 
of  benefit.  This  the  trade  was  not  slow  to  see.  And  its 
representatives  have  very  fairly  and  reasonably  demanded 
that  either  all  houses  alike  shall  be  closed  at  12.0, 
or  else  that  all  alike  within  “the  theatrical  district” 
shall  remain  open  till  1.0.  To  this  demand  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  has  returned  a  very  amusing  answer. 
He  assures  “  the  trade”  that  he  intends  to  extend  the 
exemption  to  as  many  houses  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  frankly  admits  that  the  object  of  the  legislature 
— to  provide  refreshment  for  bond  fide  playgoers,  and  for 
bond  fide  playgoers  alone — cannot  be  secured,  there  being 
no  test  by  which  to  tell  whether  the  gentleman  who  de¬ 
mands  a  glass  of  beer  has  or  has  not  been  to  see  “  Babil 
and  Bijou”  or  “  L’CEil  Crev^.”  He  accordingly  suggests 
that  the  best  rough  test  which  can  be  devised  is  to  rule 
that  a  man  who  wants  a  glass  of  beer  after  12.15  is  not  a 
bond  fide  playgoer  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Act),  but 
a  tippler.  We  have  come,  then,  to  this  :  that  all  public 
houses  are  shut  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  12.0  p.m.,  but 
that,  for  the  “  special  benefit  of  bond  fide  playgoers,” 
certain  houses  may  stop  open  until  12.15.  This  is  over¬ 
legislation  with  a  vengeance. 

It  is  not  BO  easy  to  see  why  the  question  of  hours 
should  not  be  left  to  settle  itself.  The  real  reason  pro¬ 
bably  is  that  there  is  a  small  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  resolved  that  drink  shall  only  be 
procurable  at  certain  times,  thinking  that  thereby  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  check  “tippling.”  How  far  this  theory 
is  justified  by  facts  is  very  doubtful.  If  every  public 


house  were  allowed  to  open  and  to  shut  at  its  own  times 
there  would  probably  be  very  little,  if  any,  more  “  tip¬ 
pling  ”  than  goes  on  at  present.  But  assuming,  for  tho 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  restriction  in  hours  is 
advisable,  it  yet  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  no  such 
minute  legislation  as  that  which  Colonel  Henderson 
contemplates.  We  cannot  legislate  for  any  one  class 
of  people  more  than  for  any  other.  A  man  who  wants 
a  glass  of  beer  is  a  man  who  wants  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
it  matters  nothing  whether  he  has  been  to  the  theatre  or 
not.  What  Mr  Bruce  will  have  shortly  to  decide  is 
whether  all  houses  alike  are  to  close  at  12.0,  or  whether 
we  are  to  return  to  the  old  hour  of  1.0.  Why  public 
houses  should  shut  an  hour  earlier  for  the  sake 
of  “  conciliating  ”  teetotallers  we  fail  to  see.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to 
people  that  it  is  the  public  and  not  the  teetotallers  for 
whose  benefit  the  Act  was  passed.  That  it  is  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  a  large  number  of  people  that  public 
houses  should  close  at  12.0  instead  of  at  1.0  may  be 
safely  admitted.  That  some  infinitesimal  gain  to  public 
morality  is  thereby  effected  may  also  be  admitted.  The 
question  is  whether  the  gain  to  public  morality  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  loss  to  public  convenience.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  think  it  does,  although  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  Mr  Bruce  has  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

The  simple  fact  about  Mr  Bruce’s  Act  is  that  it  was 
passed,  not  because  it  was  needed,  but  because  public 
opinion  was  supposed  to  “  demand”  it.  The  truth  is  that 
public  opinion  demanded  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  in  any  way  made  its  operation 
felt,  public  opinion  is  already  demanding  its  repeal. 
Whether  next  session  the  “  hours  ”  at  present  in  force 
will  be  extended,  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  predict.  But 
it  is  certain  that  legislation  so  minute  and  vexatious  as 
that  at  present  in  force  tends  to  bring  all  legislation  alike 
into  contempt.  That  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is — 
teatibvs  our  penny  papers — the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world,  should  pass  a  law  forbidding  a  man  to  drink 
under  any  excuse  after  the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  that 
it  should  then  pass  a  second  law  making  a  special  exemp¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  a  man  who  has  presumably  been  to  see 
“  Babil  and  Bijou,”  would  be  absurd  if  it  were  not  so  sad. 
The  House  which  spends  whole  days  over  such  weighty 
matters  as  these  is  also,  be  it  remembered,  the  House 
which  disposes  of  the  year’s  finances  of  all  India  in  an 
hour  and  a  half. 


THE  PALL  MALL  ON  LIBEETY. 

The  letters  in  the  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette ^  which  claim  to 
have  proved  Mr  Mill’s  teaching  to  be  “  unsound,”  are 
written  with  so  much  swagger  of  logic  and  pretension 
of  accuracy,  that,  to  the  many  who  never  read  the  ‘  Essay 
on  Liberty,’  nothing  but  the  very  completeness  with 
which  the  famous  doctrine  appears  to  be  refuted  is 
likely  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that  there  must  be  a  screw 
loose  somewhere  in  the  argument.  We  cannot  flatter 
ourselves  that  all  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a  clear 
statement  of  Mr  Mill’s  doctrine ;  and  we  of  course 
prefer  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very  simple  principle, 
as  entitled  to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society  with  the 
individual  in  the  way  <  of  compulsion  and  control,  whether  the 
means'  used  he  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the 
moral  coercion  of  public  opinion.  That  principle  is,  that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively, 
in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number,  is 
self* protection  ;  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  c.an 
be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilised 
community,  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others. 
His  own  good,  either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant. 
He  cannot  rightfully  be  compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will 
be  better  for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will  make  him  happier, 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  to  do  so  would  be  wise,  or  even 
right.  These  are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating  with  him,  or 
even  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or  entreating  him, 
but  not  for  compelling  him,  or  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in  case 
he  do  otherwise.  To  justify  that,  the  conduct  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  deter  him  must  be  calculated  to  produce  evil  to  some 
one  else.  The  only  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  for  which  he 
is  amenable  to  society,  is  that  which  concerns  others.  In  the 
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))art  which  merely  concerns  hinaself,  his  independence  is,  of  right, 
absolute.  Over  himself,  over  his  own  body  and  mind,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  sovereign.  ' 

The  standard  bj  which  this  new  ethical  maxim  must 
be  measured  is  that  bj  which  every  moral  rule  must  be 
tried  ;  namely,  is  it  or  is  it  not  calculated  to  advance  the 

permanent  interests  of  man  as  a  progressive  being  ?  ” 
The  advantages  of  perfect  freedom^  in  so  far  as  we  do 
not  injure  our  fellow-creatures,  are  set  out  by  Mr  Mill 
with  great  fulness  ;  and  he  has  answered  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  the  principle  seemed  to  be  open.  Vet 
strangely  enough  it  is  asserted  again  and  again  in  the 
letters  before  us  that  Mr  Mill  has  offered  no  proof  of  his 
doctrine.  We  submit  that  the  proof  tendered  by  Mr 
Mill  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  only  evidence  that  on 
grounds  of  utility  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that  men 
should  not  lie  and  steal  when  they  can  do  so  and  get  off. 
But  a  very  slight  examination  of  these  letters  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  on  this  subject  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  who  signs  himself  F.,  is  not  sound. 

'‘In  order  to  make  it  clear"  that  Mr  Mill’s  “principle 
stands  in  much  need  of  proof,"  F.  finds  it  desirable  “  to 
point  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  liberty  according  to 
the  principles  which  ’’  he  thinks  are  common  to  Mr  Mill 
and  himself.  He  says : 

I  do  not  think  Mr  Mill  would  dispute  the  following  statement  of 
the  theory  of  human  actions.  All  voluntary  acts  are  caused  by 
motives.  All  motives  may  be  placed  in  one  of  two  categories — 
hope  and  fear,  pleasure  and  pain.  Voluntary  acts  of  which  hope 
id  the  motive  are  said  to  be  free.  Voluntary  acts  of  which  fear  is 
the  motive  are  said  to  be  dune  under  compulsion,  or  omitted  under 
restraint.  ...  If  this  is  the  true  theory  of  liberty — and, 
though  many  persons  would  deny  this,  I  do  not  think  Mr  Mill 
would — the  propositions  already  stated  will  in  a  condensed  form 
amount  to  this  :  ICo  one  is  ever  justified  in  trying  to  affeot  any 
•ne’s  conduct  by  exciting  bis  fears  except  for  the  sake  of  self- 
protection  ;  or,  making  another  substitution  which  he  would  also 
approve— It  can  never  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind 
that  the  conduct  of  any  person  should  be  affected  by  an  appeal  to 
their  fears  except  in  the  coses  exceptjed. 

He  then  proceeds  :  “  Surely  these  are  not  assertions 
which  can  be  regarded  as  self-evident,  or  even  as  other¬ 
wise  than  paradoxical."  Not  only  paradoxical,  we 
think,  but  almost,  if  not  altogether,  self-evident  nonsense. 
And  the  coufidenco  with  which  we  are  assured  that  Mr 
Mill  would  accept  them  as  a  true  statement  of  his  case 
passes  all  understanding.  Truly,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  essay,  Mr  Mill  has  not  said  one  word  in 
proof  of  such  an  absurdity  as  that  one  friend  ought  not 
to  say  to  another  ;  “  William,  you  had  better  take  your 
umbrella  w'ith  you,  else  you  are  likely  to  get  a  drenching 
that  may  prove  your  death."  Here  is  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
fluence  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  fear,  and  yet  not  in  self- 
defence.  Surely  fewer  and  shorter  letters  might  have 
sufficed  to  dispose  of  a  theory’  so  extravagantly  ridicu¬ 
lous.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  comical 
result  of  making  the  matter  “  clear  "  is  not  a  case  of 
the  writer  failing  to  see  the  full  import  of  his  own 
w  ords.  At  least  it  is  not  wholly  so.  For,  though  well 
aware  that  Mr  Mill  maintains  that,  for  his  own  good,  a 
man  may  be  advised,  remonstrated  with,  persuaded,  en¬ 
treated,  warned  of  danger,  even  of  the  danger  of  our 
own  unfavourable  judgment,  but  not  compelled;  yet 
F.,  speaking  of  persuasion  and  force,  says:  “They  are 
neither  opposed  to  nor  really  distinct  from  each  other." 
‘‘Persuasion,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of  force.  It  consists  in 
showing  a  person  the  consequences  of  his  actions."  “  A 
surgeon  tells  a  patient  that  ho  will  die  unless  he  submits 
to  a  painful  operation.  Is  it  possible  here  to  draw’  the 
distinction  betw’een  persuasion  and  force  ?  No  man 
w’ould  lose  a  limb  if  ho  were  not  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
fear  of  losing  what  he  values  even  more,  but  the  surgeon 
would  usually  be  said  to  persuade  his  patient,  and  not  to 
compel  him."  Certainly  the  surgeon  w’oald  usually  be 
said  to  persuade  his  patient,  and  not  to  compel  him  ;  and 
w  hy  ?  Simply  because  most  people  have  not  reasoned 
away  their  common  sense,  and  consequently  recog¬ 
nise  the  broad  distinction,  which  stands  out  on  almost 
every  page  of  Mr  Mill’s  book,  between  advising  or  warn¬ 
ing  a  person,  by  showing  him  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct,  and  threatening  to  become  ourselves  instru¬ 
ments  of  punishment  if  our  advice  be  not  taken ; 
between  a  surgeon  telling  his  patient  that  he  will  probably 


die  if  he  do  not  submit  to  an  operation,  and  threatening 
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to  take  his  life,  or  even  to  publish  him  to  all  the  world 
for  a  coward,  a  fool,  and  a  bad  man,  if  be  do  not  allow 
his  leg  to  be  cut  off. 

We  might  stop  here,  satisfied  that  the  writer  of  these 
letters  does  not  agree  with  Mr  Mill  sufficiently  “todiflfer 
from  him  profitably."  Indeed,  his  argnment,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  demon¬ 
stration,  with  much  circumstance,  of  the  transparent 
absurdity  of  his  own  grotesque  misconceptions  of  Mr 
Mill’s  doctrine.  We  say  misconceptions;  for  they  are 
not  one,  but  many.  Thus,  the  object  of  Letter  II.  is  to 
establish  that  Mr  Mill  did  not  prove  his  “general  doc¬ 
trine  about  liberty,"  “because  it  was  not  true."  And 
this  is  done  “  by  referring  to  the  commonest  and  most 
important  cases  of  coercion  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  self-protection.  The  most  important  of  them  are : — 1. 
Coercion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  aud  maintaining 
religions  (of  which  we  mean  to  say  nothing) ;  2.  Coer¬ 
cion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  practically  main¬ 
taining  morality ;  3.  Coercion  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alterations  in  existing  forms  of  govemmmt  or  social 
institutions."  We  are  not  favoured  with  definitions  of 
the  words  “  self-protection,"  “  morality,”  “  government," 

“  social  institutions" ;  but  from  the  quotation  we  have 
made  it  is  evident  that  these  w  ords  are  not  used  in  their 
ordinary  vulgar  acceptation ;  for,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  language,  it  seems  nothing  short  of  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms  to  say  that  a  man  may  do  immoral  acts 
— steal  and  murder,  for  example — without  doing  harm 
to  anyone  but  himself ;  or  that  he  may  govern  his  fellow- 
men — make  laws  against  free  trade,  for  example — with¬ 
out  affecting  their  interests.  It  is  gravely  argued,  and 
truly,  that  it  would  be  “  absurd  to  say  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about  freely,  and  not  by  coer¬ 
cion."  Bat  surely,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  any  of  the  actors  in 
that  great  drama  were  fighting,  not  for  their  own  inte¬ 
rests,  but  for  the  “  prevention  of  harm”  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  principle  of  liberty  does  not  require  that 
men  should  not  rise  up  against  oppression.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  argue  with  a  gentleman 
who  uses  the  very  words  that  may  be  called  the  hinges 
of  the  subject  in  senses  totally  different  from  those  in 
which  they  are  employed  by  the  writer  he  is  professedly 
criticising. 

Though  serious  argument  is  neither  possible  nor  called 
for,  it  will  nevertheless  be  useful  as  a  protest  to  notice 
one  or  two  more  points  in  this  strange  attack  on  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  a  great  man.  Letter  III.  is 
intended  for  an  answer  to  Mr  Mill’s  chapters  on  ‘  Liberty 
of  Thought  and  Discussion,’  and  ‘  Individuality,  as  one 
of  the  Elements  of  Well-being.’  As  regards  the  first, 

F.  puts  forth  all  his  strength  against  the  proposition— 

“  If  an  opinion  is  compelled  to  silence,  that  opinion  may, 
for  aught  we  can  certainly  know,  be  true.  To  deny  this 
is  to  assume  our  own  infallibility.  And  what  ^  he 
achieves  in  this  supreme  effort  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  amount  of  damage  he  is  capable  of  doing  to  Mr 
Mill’s  argument.  In  the  first  place  he  does  not  find  it 
convenient  to  attack  the  proposition  in  its  distinct  shape. 
Accordingly  he  looks  about,  and  finds  that — in  answer 
tn  the  objection  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
“  assuming  our  opinion  to  be  true  for  the  guidance  of  our 

own  conduct,"  and  forbidding  the  “  propagation  of  opi¬ 
nions  which  we  regard  as  false  and  pernicious  ’’—Mr  Mill 
wrote  the  following  sentences  :  “  There  is  the  greatest 

difference  between  presuming  an  opinion  to  be  true, 
because,  with  every  opportunity  for  contesting  it,  it  has 
not  been  refuted,  and  assuming  its  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  not  permitting  its  refutation.  Complete  liberty  ot 
conti-adicting  and  disproving  our  opinion,  is  the  very 
condition  which  justifies  us  in  assuming  its  truth  for 
purposes  of  action ;  and  on  no  other  terms  can  a  being 
with  human  faculties  have  auy  rational  assurance  of 
being  right."  On  tliis  I.  fixes;  aud,  after  resolving o 
it  into  four  distinct  propositions,  by  a  wonderful  process 
of  analysis  (quite  essential  to  the  result,  but  with  which 
we  shall  not  bewilder  our  readers),  Mr  Mill  is  again  con¬ 
victed  of  error.  Thus,  “according  to  Mr  Mill  no  one 
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^an  have  a  rational  assurance  that  his  neighbour  is  not 
a  tbiet’  “  unless  every  one  is  absolutely  free  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  orthodox  opinion.”  It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  remark  that  libelling  a  man  as  a  thief  does  affect  his 
interests  and  mav  justly  be  punished  on  the  ground  of 
self-protection,  it  is  not  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
lilierty  and  need  not  be  discussed.  The  only  other  class 
of  alleged  exceptions  are  of  a  different  kind,  but  equally 
instructive.  Without  claiming  infallibility,  and  whether 
others  are  or  are  not  at  liberty  to  contradict  him,  a  man 
niav  have  a  rational , assurance,  we  are  told,  that  he  is 
light,  with  respect  to  every  proposition  of  which  he  is 
assured  by  his  own  senses.  Scarcely  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
These  are  not  propositions  likely  to  be  suppressed  as 
*•  false  and  pernicious,”  and  it  was  such  that  Mr  Mill  had 
in  view.  And  this  is  all !  Verily,  the  mountain  hath 
been  in  labour  and  hath  brought  forth  a  very  little 
mouse. 

The  remarks  on  individuality,  considered  as  an  answer 
to  Mr  Mill,  are  perhaps  more  extraordinary  than  any¬ 
thing  of  which  we  have  yet  spoken.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  been  penned 
by  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ‘  Essay  on  Liberty.* 
A  quotation  will  justify  what  we  say.  ‘‘A  young  man 
who  is  educated,  and  so  kept  under  close  and  continuous 
'discipline  till  he  is  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  will  generally  have  a  much  more  vigorous  and  more 
original  character  than  one  who  is  left  entirely  to  his 
own  devices  at  an  age  when  his  mind  and  his  tastes  are 
unformed.  Almost  every  human  being,  quite  every  class 
of  human  beings,  requires  more  or  less  coercion  and 
restraint  as  astringents  to  give  him  the  maximum  of 
power  which  he  is  capable  of  attaining.”  Unless  these 
words  have  some  occult  meaning — unless  coercion  and 
lestraint  now  mean  something  different  from  the  **danger, 
vicissitude,  and  exposure  ”  ”  which  produce  originality 
and  resource  ” — it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
regarded  as  at  variance  with  anything  that  Mr  Mill  has 
written.  His  maxim  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  force 
our  neighbour,  so  long  as  he  does  us  no  harm,  will  hardly 
go  the  length  of  relieving  mankind  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  their  bread  ;  nor  from  the  “  habitual  exertion  ” 
of  looking  after  their  own  concerns,  and,  as  far  as  they 
legitimately  can,  the  interests  of  others.  Further,  the 
negation  of  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  is,  that 
the  orthoiox  many  shall  be  under  no  restraint,  and  the 
heterodox  few  under  so  much  that  their  individuality 
will  be  crushed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the  prin¬ 
ciple  requires  is  that  all  shall  restrain  themselves  from 
injuring  any  one  whose  conduct  has  in  no  way  injured 
them.  Thus,  if  restraint  be  such  a  good  thing,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  all  in  Mr  Mill’s  favour. 

The  remaining  letters  also  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  showing  that  the  critic  has  misunderstood  his 
subject.  Thus,  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  justify 
Pontius  Pilate  in  crucifying  Christ.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  employed  tends  to  show'  that  the  crucifixion, 
so  far  as  Pilate  was  concerned,  was  not  a  case  of 
religious  persecution,  but  an  act  “  necessary  for  the  pre- 
seiwation  of  the  peace  of  Palestine,”  and  therefore  not  a 
<?ase  in  point.  ”  If  it  is  said  that  Pilate  ought  to  have 
respected  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  as  propounded 
by  Mr  Mill,  the  answer  is  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  setting  the  whole  province  in  ablaze.” 
Again,  two  cunous  assumptions  run  through  all  these 
letters.  It  is  implied  that  the  doctrine  of  personal 
freedom  must  be  false,  because  men  have  not  acted,  and 
do  not  act  upon  it.  ”  An  appeal  to  facts  and  experience 
is  opposed  to  Mr  Mill’s  principle.”  This  is  scarcely 
sense,  but  no  matter.  People  steal  and  murder,  yet  the 
sixth  and  eighth  commandments  are  good  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Again,  and  more  strangely,  this  proposed  addition 
to  the  moral  law  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  possess  any  miraculous  self-acting  power  of 
working  out,  in  some  supernatural  way,  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  whether  people  think  fit  to  be  guided 
by  it  or  not.  “  To  oppose  Mr  Mill’s  ‘  simple  principle  ’ 
about  liberty  to  such  powers  as  these  (the  powers  that 
have  established  religions)  is  like  blowing  against  a  hur¬ 
ricane  with  a  pair  of  bellows.” 


For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
read  the  letters  of  Mr  Mill’s  critic,  we  must  now  tell  the 
practical  goal  that  he  has  in  view  through  all  bis  long 
wandering  in  the  desert  of  argument.  “Has  a  man  who 
believes  in  God  and  a  future  state  a  moral  nght  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  those  who  do  not,  and  to  try  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  disapproval  to  deter  them  from  publishing, 
and  to  deter  others  from  adopting,  their  views  ?  I  think 
that  he  has,  if  and  in  so  far  as  his  opinions  are  true.” 
”  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  if 
our  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  substantially  true, 
and  if  the  doctrines  of  God  and  a  future  state  are  true, 
i  the  object  of  causing  people  to  believe  them  is  good,  and 
that  social  intolerance  on  the  behalf  of  those  who  do 
towards  those  who  do  not  believe  in  them  cannot  be 
regarded  as  involving  evils  of  any  great  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  results  at  which  it  aims.”  Are  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  a  future  state  propositions  of  the 
truth  of  which  men  are  ”  assured  by  their  own  senses  ?” 
Can  a  man  believe  these,  or  any  other  doctrines,  without 
believing  them  to  be  true,  and  therefore  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  he  has  a  moral  right  to  persecute  every  dis¬ 
sentient?  “When  you  want  a  fair  and  full  trial  of 
strength,  elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to  make  the 
test  real  and  to  let  the  best  man  win.  If  prize¬ 
fighters  were  allowed  to  give  foul  blows  and  hit  or 
kick  a  man  when  he  is  down,  they  would  do  each 
I  other  much  more  damage  than  they  do,  but  their  re¬ 
lative  strength  and  endurance  would  be  far  less  effec¬ 
tually  tested.  So  with  religions ;  what  is  wanted  is 
not  peace  but  fair-play.”  The  unsophisticated  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  these  sentences  are  quoted  from 
the  letters  before  us.  But  they  must  remember  that, 
in  the  use  of  words  at  least,  the  writer’s  originality 
is  boundless.  And  with  him  social  intolerance  of  the 
creed  that  has  fewest  to  defend  it  is  an  element  of  fair- 
play.  An  English  crowd  looking  on  at  a  prize-fight 
would  not  think  it  fair-play  to  hiss  and  jeer  all  the 
while  at  the  new  aspirant  for  the  honours  of 
the  belt.  But  this,  we  are  conscious,  is  appealing 
to  very  simple  folk,  to  people  in  no  way  competent  to 
understand  (though  that  it  would  seem  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant),  far  less  to  criticise,  Mr  Mill’s  ‘  Essay  on  Liberty.* 
In  the  letters  in  last  Tuesday’s  and  Thursday’s  PaZl  Mally 
as  well  as  in  some  that  preceded  them,  the  bearing  of  Mr 
Mill’s  essay  on  moral  questions  is  handled.  This  is  a 
subject  that  may  be  worth  discussing  hereafter. 


The  Sunday  League. — The  following  letter  completes 
the  correspondence  that  we  have  printed  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  Sunday  League  may  be  congratulated 
on  its  victory ;  but  who  began  this  futile  attempt  at  per¬ 
secution  ? 

St  Georp^e’s  Hall,  Langham-place,  Dec.  2nd,  1872. 

Dear  Sir, — Aa  the  legal  advisers  have  decided  that  your  right  to 
continue  your  Sunday  Evening  Services  is  indisputable,  tlie  lessee 
of  the  hall  has  expressed  to  me  his  readiness  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  your  tenure  of  the  building  on  Sunday  next  up  to 
Easter,  1873. 

The  holder  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  license  also  agrees 
to  offer  no  further  opposition  to  your  Sunday  Services  being 
carried  on. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  thus  to  write  to  you  and  relieve 
your  mind  from  further  anxiety  on  these  points  ;  and  although,  as 
the  lessee’s  landlord,  I  have  had  no  legal  right  to  interfere  with 
the  hall  management,  I  am  very  glad  that  1  have  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  bringing  about  what  I  consider  to  be  an  equitable  arrauge- 
ment.  1  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  Wyldb. 

R.  M.  Morrell,  Esq. 


CORRE^NDENCE. 

habpur’s  charity. 

Sir, — Id  your  number  of  the  30th  nit.,  A  is  either  diaingeDu- 
ous  or  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  Sir  William  Harpur’s  Deed 
of  Gift.  The  objects  of  the  endowment,  as  specified  In  that 
instrument,  are  :  A  free  and  perpetual  school  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  in  grammar  and  good  manners  ;  marriage  por¬ 
tions  for  poor  maidens  of  Buford  ;  an  hospittil  for  jx)or 
children,  there  to  be  nourished  and  informed  ;  and  (in  case 
of  a  surplus)  the  superfluity  of  funds  to  l>e  expended  in  alms 
(according  to  a  provision  in  the  Letters  Patent  authorising 
the  fouDCUstion).  Prejudice  and  bias  apart,  and  looking  to 
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it,  wag,  in  truth,  only  an  act  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
principle  at  issue— the  will  and  intention  of  the  Founder 
No  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  isolation  of  the  Gmmniar 
from  the  other  schools,  an  evil  resulting  chie6y  from  the 
divided  authority  of  New  College  and  the  Trusted,  but  sub- 
ordinately  from  the  caste  arrogance  of  the  “  squatters.”  And 
moreover,  no  one  more  earnestly  wishes  than  I  do  for  a  Scheme 
which  will,  without  outraging  first  principles  of  equity  so 
co-ordinate  the  various  schools,  as  to  render  the  progress^ of  a 
boy  feasible  through  the  complete  curriculum  of  modern  school 
education. 

By  all  means,  however,  let  us  have  men  of  education  to 
control  the  application  of  this  grand  endowment.  I  care  not 
who  they  be,  so  that  the  petty  interests  and  intrigues  of 
“shop "may  no  longer  be  permitted  to  desecrate  a  board- 
room  in  which  the  cause  only  of  educational  enlightenment  and 
progress  should  find  exponents. 

Bedford,  Dec.  3,  1872.  I  am,  &c.,  2 


objects  are  more  or  less  analogous  to  these,  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  sense  any  two  of  them  can  be  termed** antago¬ 
nistic  "or  on  what  ground  your  correspondent  designates  them 
**  inoongruc  us  ? "  Sir  William  Harpur,  smarting  under  the 
want  0?  early  education,  made  education  the  main  object  of 
his  endowment  at  Bedford,  but,  in  the  largeness  of  his  heart, 
he  made  provision  for  a  subordinate  dispensation  of  charity 
to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  such  assistance.  Why,  then, 
should  his  philanthropy  be  sneered  at  as  **  an  old-fashioned 
notion  of  political  economy  "  because  he  made  a  charitable 
bequest  to  a  class  who  had  not  yet  been  blessed  with  the  non¬ 
demoralising  machinery  of  the  Poor-law  system  ? 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  abuses  have  crept  from  time 
to  time  into  the  management  of  the  endowment ;  abuses, 
however,  for  which  both  political  parties  in  the  town  were 
equally  responsible.  Yet,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  while 
similar  institutions  elsewhere  lapsed  into  desuetude,  or  became 
absolutely  mischievous,  the  Harpur  Charity,  on  the  whole, 
was  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  main  intention  of  the 
Founder.  The  modern  government  is  in  strict,  or  nearly 
strict,  conformity  with  the  last  Scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  so  that  whatever  **  old-fashioned  notions  of  political 
economy  ”  are  now  acted  upon  must  be  ascribed  not  to  the 
people  of  Bedford,  but  to  the  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  by 
that  tribunal  in  diehiis  illis  when  Lord  Hatherley  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  William  Page  Wood. 

Under  that  Scheme,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Deed  of 
Gift,  the  education  is,  no  doubt,  almost  entirely  gratuitous  ; 
but  it  is  false  to  state,  or  even  to  insinuate,  that  this  privi¬ 
lege  is  confined  to  **  settled  residents,"  as  d  would  have  you 
suppose.  The  **  migratory  families  "  are  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  They  come  here  from  all  parts, —  India  supplying  its 
fair  quota, — and,  their  object  attained,  they  return  whence 
they  came.  All  are  welcome  to  participate  in  our  educational 
privileges, — but,  while  the  charity  is  thus  wide  in  its  scope, 
the  will  of  the  Founder,  with  regard  to  local  rights,  has  b^n 
adhered  to.  The  Bedford -bom  are  the  few  ;  the  advenaSf  or 
**the  squatters,"  as  they  are  called  here,  are  the  many.  Hence 
the  manifest  unfairness,  not  to  say  untruth,  of  the  statement 
of  Mr  Assistant-Commissioner  Wright,  as  quoted  by  d — 
a  statement  singularly  at  variance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
Inquiry  Commissioners  (Vol.  I.,  p.  148)  to  the  effect  that 
**  the  only  schools  giving  a  really  high  education  gratuitously 
are  Birmingham,  Bedford,  and  Manchester." 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  allusion  to  the  eleemosynary  excre¬ 
tion  of  the  charity.  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  the  alms¬ 
houses  abolished  in  the  interest  of  education,  classical  and 
commercial,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  on  what  principle  the 
Legislature  accepted  a  clause  in  the  Act  enabling  us  to  allo¬ 
cate  3,000/.  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  these  houses, 
which  are  of  modern  origin,  while  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  are  resolute  in  their  refusal  to  grant  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  free  education  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Deed  of 
Gift.  I  can  undei'stana  and  appreciate  consistency ;  political 
expediency  in  such  fundamental  matters  I  conceive  to  be  a 
dangerous  basis  of  action,  especially  where  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  largely  concerned.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  it  is 
a  mistaken  policy  to  assert  that  the  working  man  is  de¬ 
moralised  by  the  enjoyment  of  free  education.  For  three 
centuries  he  has  held  it  as  a  right  in  Bedford,  by  the  most 
sacred  of  all  titles  ;  and  when  you  suddenly  deprive  him  of 
such  a  privilege  under  the  pretext  of  **  educational  reform," 
but  really  in  order  **  to  give  the  lion’s  share  of  the  endowment 
to  the  great  middle  classes,"  you  teach  him  to  consociate  such 
legalised  plunder  with  the  idea  of  *‘  confiscation.” 

A,  I  perceive,  argues  on  the  side  of  the  Grammar  School, 
which,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  fact,  he  styles  **  the  very 
crown  and  flower  of  Sir  William  Harpui^s  foundation."  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  the  Grammar  School,  but  the  truth 
must  out,  that  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Commercial  School  is  high  in  repute,  and 
deservedly  so.  I  fear  that  the  Grammar  School  wants  a 
thorough  overhauling.  Impartial  inquiry — not  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  New  College  delegates,  the  nominees  of  a  body  who 
control  the  teaching  power  of  the  school — is  essential  to  an 
accurate  estimate  of  tne  status  of  the  establishment.  Hitherto 
the  bane  of  that  school  has  been  its  soi-diiant  aristocratic  exclu¬ 
siveness,  as  if  the  ‘*  migratory  families  "  whose  sons  go  there 
were  not,  and  are  not,  mainly  composed  of  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as  **  respectable  poverty.”  As  to  the  controversy  Hoout 
a  “  Composition  Master,”  the  fact  is  that  the  present  Head 
Master  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  temporary  assistance  of 
such  a  master  (at  300/.  per  annum)  during  the  period  which 
was  necessary  to  ensure  his  convalescence,  and  there  was 
nothing  of  permanency  in  the  appointment.  Hence  its  with¬ 
drawal  by  the  Trustees  involved  no  breach  of  contract. 
Hence,  too,  the  application  of  that  300/.  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  the  provision  of  books  for  the  poor  boys  at  the  Commercial 
School,  far  from  being  what  your  correspondent  represented 


PRATER. 

Sir,— Belief  in  the  need  and  efficacy  of  prayer  presupposes 
not  only  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Person  or  Being  whom 
we  name  God,  but  also  that  such  Being  is  able  and  willing  to 
hear  as  well  as  to  answer  prayer,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

But  when  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  Being  able  and 
willing  to  hear  and  answer  prayer,  there  still  remains  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  expect  an  answer  to 
be  given  to  our  prayers  ;  for  if  the  answer  was  to  be  received 
direct  from  a  supreme  person  without  the  aid  of  any  inter¬ 
mediate  human  agent,  then  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  addrei a 
such  supreme  person  secretly  in  private,  and  therefore  need¬ 
less  to  ask  the  aid  of  public  prayers  as  intermediate  agents, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  Being  addressed  was  either 
deaf,  asleep,  or  not  omnipotent,  and  so  needed  either  to  be 
woke  up  with  a  multitude  of  voices,  as  with  a  big  drum,  or 
to  be  sought  for  in  some  far-off  distant  region. 

But  if  an  answer  from  a  supreme  Being  is  to  be  looked  for 
through  the  aid  of  intermediate  human  agents,  then  it  would 
seem  expedient  and  right  to  make  tur  prayer  known  as 
publicly  and  universally  as  possible,  in  order  that  men  might 
De  moved  voluntarily  to  dedicate  themselves  to  be  the  instru> 
ments  to  confer  a  blessing  on  their  fellow-creatures  in  response 
to  their  prayer  that  God  would  raise  up  men  to  assist  and 
comfort  tnem. 

And  whether  the  men  who  thus  rose,  in  response  to  prayer, 
to  be  angels  and  messengers  of  God  to  comfort  us,  were 
directly  sent  by  a  supreme  Being  to  minister  to  our  wants 
and  to  satisfy  our  petitions — or  whether  these  noble  men, 
hearing  of  our  prayers,  voluntarily  rose,  like  Jesus,  the  good 
Samaritan,  to  be  the  means  of  administering  comfort  to  the 
children  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of 
love  written  upon  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  their 
Heavenly  Father, — either  way  and  from  whichever  cause,  it 
would  seem  to  be  equally  the  same  to  the  recipients. 

And  so  long  as  there  are  men  who  rise  up  in  response  to- 
prayer,  like  Jesus,  the  good  Samaritan,  to  comfort  the  afflicted 
and  distressed,  there  will  be  prayers  offered  in  the  firm  belief 
that  God  will  answer  them  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

I  am,  Ac.,  T.  G.  Headley. 

Petersham,  S.W. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  political  crisis  in  Paris  has  exercised  a  disturbing 
influence  in  securities  of  all  descriptions,  and  markets 
have  been  dull  all  the  week.  Large  amounts  of  gold 
have  arrived  from  abroad,  but  the  bulk  has  been  taken 
away  for  Germany,  only  102,000/.,  on  balance,  being 
received  at  the  Bank  for  the  week  ended  4th  instant. 
Should  affairs  in  France  assume  a  more  serious  aspect 
the  effect  will  be  to  promote  investments  here  in  home 
securities,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Franco-German 
war ;  but  with  this  uncertainty  before  them  dealers 
refrain  from  transactions  of  magnitude.  The  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  made  no  alteration  in  the  Bank- 
rate,  but,  in  the  open  market,  good  bills  are  taken  at 

to  5 1  per  cent.,  with  a  tolerably  fair  demand. 

Consols  have  been  without  animation ;  the  last  quota¬ 
tion,  91|'to  91^,  ex.  div.,  shows  a  fall  of  |. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  dull,  and  close  at  a  small 
reduction  in  prices. 

In  Railways  the  transactions  have  been  limited.  An 
improvement  took  place  on  Wednesday,  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  lost,  the  market  closing  with  a  dull  tendency. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  4th  December  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes 
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in  circulation  is  25,376,795/.,  beiug  an  increase  of 
761,850/. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  22,793,932/.,  being  an  increase  of  115,489/.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preening  return. 

Messrs  Chadwicks,  Adamson,  Collier,  and  Co.  invite 
subscriptions  for  5,000  shares  of  50/.  each  of  the  Besse¬ 
mer  Saloon  Steamboat  Company  (Limited).  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  acquire  the  patents  of  Mr  Bessemer,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  violent 
oscillating  motions  producing  sea-sickness,  and  to  work 
large  and  powerful  ships  of  the  best  design  and  con¬ 
struction  for  crossing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  The  steamboats,  which  have  been  designed 
by  Mr  E.  J.  Reed,  will  be  furnished  with  rudders  so  as 
to  enter  and  leave  the  existing  harbours  without  turning. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  Sir  George  Innes,  Bart., 
Clench,  Sager,  and  Co.  for  the  capital  of  the  Holway 
Silver-Lead  Mining  Company  (Limited),  which  is 
50,000/.,  in  shares  of  2/.  The  first  issue  is,  however,  to 


suggests  the  highest  order  of  art.  In  the  department  of 
figure-subjects,  where  there  is  the  fullest  scope  for  the 
display  of  imaginative  power,  the  paucity  of  conception, 
want  of  elevation,  and  paltriness  of  aim,  are  especially 
apparent.  The  most  perfect  and  the  most  powerfully- 
painted  figure-picture  in  the  collection  is  Mr  Frederick 
Walker’s  “Fishmonger’s  Shop  ’’  (330),  a  work  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  altogether  devoid  of  the  sentiment  and  sugges¬ 
tiveness  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  able  painter.  Here  we  have  a  shop-front  in  a 
back  street,  seen  under  a  dull  light  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
day.  On  the  stone  slab,  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  fresh, 
bright,  sparkling  fish  is  laid  out  in  artistically-arranged 
confusion.  The  fishmonger — a  well-to-do,  very  respectable¬ 
looking,  and  typical  member  of  the  fraternity — is  standing 
on  the  door-step,  leaning  forward  heavily  on  his  left  arm, 
and  stretching  out  the  other  to  point  to  an  article  which  he 
can  specially  recommend  to  the  delicate-featured  and  some¬ 
what  weakly  lady  behind  him.  On  the  pavement  near  the 
further  corner  of  the  slab,  a  genteelly-dressed  boy,  carrying 
a  hoop,  is  looking  into  the  fishmonger’s  jars,  waiting  till  the 
1  purchase  is  completed.  The  costumes  are  apparently  those 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  lady,  we  may  mention,  being 
robed  in  a  morning  gown  of  a  small-spotted  pattern,  whiefi 
is  evidently  becoming  a  favourite  with  Mr  Walker.  This 
picture  is,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece  of  realistic  painting, 
strong  and  cool  in  colour,  and  without  a  trace  of  that  suf¬ 
fused  ruddiness  of  hue  which  detracts  so  much  from  the 
merit  of  some  of  Mr  Walker’s  greatest  pictures.  It  is  also 
very  cleverly  and  very  naturally  composed.  But,  when  all 
has  been  said  that  can  justly  be  said  in  praise  of  this  work,  it 
leaves  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  It  seems  to 
us  to  lack  gusto  ;  to  be  at  best  an  exceedingly  skilful  feat  of 
the  brush  and  pencil.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr  Walker 
has  had  any  keen  delight  in  painting  his  picture,  although 
it  is  manifestly  the  result  of  conscientious  study  and  labours 
Of  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  five  contributions,  “  The  Burial 
of  John  Knox”  (15)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deserving  cf 
notice.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  the  dashing  draughts¬ 
man’s  style,  representing  the  scene  at  the  grave  of  the 
Scottish  Reformer,  when  the  Earl  of  Morton  pointed  to  the 
coffin  that  was  being  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place,  and 
exclaimed — “  He  lies  there  who  never  feared  the  face  of 
man.”  Perhaps  the  action  of  the  Earl  is  rather  too 
emphatic  and  demonstrative  for  a  Scotchman,  e?en  when 
most  deeply  moved.  Mr.  G.  J.  Pin  well  is  again  at 
work.  “  A  Long  Oonversation  ”  (384)  is  an  excellent 
drawing  of  a  familiar  scene, 'the  light  in  the  courtyard 
being  very  effectively  rendered,  and  the  drapery  being 
entirely  free  from  affected  contortions.  There  is  exquisite 
humour  in  Mr  A.  B.  Houghton’s  “  The  Young  Musician  ” 
(50),  and  “  A  Full-dress  Rehearsal  ”  (55).  Both  pic¬ 
tures  are  painted  in  a  broad  style,  and  are  rich  and  solid  in 
colour.  The  first  of  these  pictures  tells  its  story  very 
cleverly.  The  strong,  spirited  young  miss,  reclining  sine  <Ug- 
nitate  in  the  arm-chair,  and  playing  a  whistle  to  amuse  her¬ 
self  and  the  well-formed  large  doll  she  has  propped  up  in  the 
baby-chair  before  her,  is  evidently  a  romp, — we  hardly  need 
the  hint  given  by  the  broken  plaster  cast  on  the  sill  of  the 
window  to  inform  us  of  that, — but  she  is  warm-hearted 
and  generous,  and  has  in  her  the  making  of  a  noble  and 
loveable  woman.  The  sumptuously-furnished  room  is 
beautifully  painted.  The  monkeys  that  take  part  in  the 
“  Full-Dress  Rehearsal  ”  are  exceedingly  comical  monkeys, 
and  their  grotesque  performances  might  well  bring  a  broad 
grin  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  into  the  face  of  their 
Arab  trainer.  Mr  J.  D.  Watson  exhibits  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  drawings,  mostly  sketches  and  studies  in  the  strict 
sense  of  these  terms,  but  including  in  that  number  a  frame 
of  designs  for  playing  cards.  “  The  Cupbearer  ”  (58)  is  a 
beautiful  study  of  a  page  bearing  a  ruby-coloured  glass  cup, 
the  arrangement  of  the  rich  colours  of  the  drapery  and 
costume  being  very  pleasing  and  effective.  “At  Witley 
Surrey”  (250),  “After  Sunset”  (123),  “By  the  Way- 
side”  (357),  and  “Sketch  for  Book-Illustration”  (359), 
are  all  good  specimens  of  Mr  atson’s  work.  Why  does 
not  Mr  J.  D.  Watson  concentrate  his  powers  on  a  large  and 
important  picture  ?  He  is  capable  of  painting  something 
better  than  these  “  sketches  and  studies.” 


Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  97  to  98; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  93  to  94;  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  92f  to  92| ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  82 
to  821 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  95}  to  96  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
81}  to  81} ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66J  to  66}  ;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  78}  to  78g ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29} 
to  29};  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29}  to  29|;  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  i865,  63}  to  53§;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72}  to  72}  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  63  to  68}  ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
71}  to  71};  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  77}  to  77};  French  Scrip, 
^  to  1. 

English  Railway  Shares  : — Brighton,  77}  to  78;  Caledonian, 
112  to  112}  ;  Great  Eastern,  41}  to  4I5  ;  Great  Western,  124} 
to  124};  Great  Northern  “A,”  ISSi'to  169;  London  and  North- 
Western,  150}  to  150} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23}  to 
23};  Metropolitan,  69}  to  70;  ditto  District,  29  to  29}; 
Midland,  141}  to  142};  North  British,  76}  to  77  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  164  to  164};  Sheffield,  86}  to  87;  South-Eastern, 
104}  to  104}  ;  and  ditto  “A,"  87}  to  88. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  130  to 
131;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14}  to  14};  ditto 
Australian,  9}  to  9}  ;  China  Telegraph,  10  to  10} :  Eastern 
Telegraph,  10}  to  lOf;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  24}  to  25; 
Hudson’s  Bay,  14}  to  15};  India  Rubbers,  39  to  40;  Inter¬ 
national,  }  to  }  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  14}  to  14  j ;  and  Telegraph 
Constructions,  31}  to  31}. 


THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  eleventh  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies  by 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
is  characterised  by  a  high  degree  of  general  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  interest.  There  is  now  little  to  distinguish  the 
winter  exhibitions  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society  from 
the  summer  ones,  except  that  the  drawings  composing  the 
former  are  described  in  the  catalogues  as  “  sketches  and 
studies,”  and  are  enclosed  in  narrower  and  less  elaborate 
frames.  The  present  collection  indeed,  comprises  as  large  a 
proportion  of  finished  pictures  as  any  of  those  exhibited  at 
the  same  gallery  in  the  summer  season.  Both  in  the 
winter  and  summer  exhibitions  of  the  two  Water-Colour 
Societies,  however,  most  of  the  works  are  always  of  a  class 
that  may  with  propriety  be  designated  as  “  sketches  and 
studies,”  although  the  phrase  has  no  special  applicability 
to  the  winter  exhibitions. 

The  technical  merit  of  the  present  collection  is  very  high. 
Ever3^where  on  the  walls  there  is  evidence  of  genuine 
artistic  talent,  and  a  large  number  of  the  landscapes,  in 
particular,  show  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  nature. 
But  the  prevailing  poverty  and  meanness  of  thought  and 
invention  are  at  least  as  striking  as  the  diffusion  of  a  high 
average  skill  in  execution.  There  is  no  picture  that  even 
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Among  the  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  which,  as 
nsaal,  constitute  its  finest  feature,  there  are  many 
that  deserve  careful  study.  “Charles’s  Wain”  (132) 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  Mr  J.  W. 
North’s  contributions,  and  it  fully  sustains  his  reputation. 
The  mists  clinging  to  the  leaf-stripped  trees,  and 
the  cold,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  wintry  evening  pro¬ 
duce  their  effect  on  the  group  huddled  together  in  the 
waggon,  and  modify  the  outline  and  colour  of  the  beauti¬ 
fully-painted  horses.  Still  the  picture  seems  to  want  im¬ 
pressiveness.  “  Meadows  Sweet  ”  (388),  a  hazy  pool,  and 
a  hill  dotted  with  sheep,  is  a  fine  dewy  effect  in  Mr  North’s 
best  manner ;  but  “  The  Boundary  of  the  Park,  coast  of 
Somerset  ”  (109),  is  hardly  up  to  this  artist’s  standard. 
“  Thun  ’’  (345)  is  Mr  A.  W.  Hunt’s  best  work  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  and  it  is  a  drawing  of  very  high  quality.  Mr  Albert 
Godwin  shows  a  large  and  striking  picture  of  “  The 
Venetian  Fruit  Market  ”  (247),  which  has  many 

merits  and  beauties,  but  is  not  free  from  obvious 
defects.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  ai:e  faulty  in 
drawing,  and  there  is  a  want  of  gradation  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  waves.  In  “  The  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Assisi”  (272),  however,  Mr  A.  Goodwin  has  achieved  a 
decided  si  ocess. 


THE  MONDAY  POPULAB  CONCERTS. 

Madame  Norman-Neruda,  having  recovered  from  her  in¬ 
disposition,  made  her  first  appearance  this  season  on 
Monday  week  at  St  James’s  Hall.  The  quartets  selected 
were  Schumann’s  in  A  minor,  and  Haydn’s  in  F  major, 
Op.  17,  No.  2.  Madame  A.  Goddard  joined  Madame 
Neruda  in  Mozart’s  D  major  sonata,  and  played  also  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  pianoforte  sonata  in  A  flat.  Op.  26. 

These  pieces  and  their  rendering  by  these  artists  are 
familiar  things,  calling  for  no  fresh  critical  remarks.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  Madame  Neruda’s  re-appearance  was 
enthusiastically  acknowledged  by  the  audience,  and  that 
the  last  movements  of  the  first  quartet  and  the  violin 
sonata  were  redemanded.  Mr  Castle,  an  American  tenor, 
produced  a  very  favourable  impression  by  his  artistic 
singing  of  “  In  native  worth,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “  Gar¬ 
land.”  Haydn’s  song  is  scarcely  suited  to  a  concert  of 
chamber  music,  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  sounding 
weak  and  poor  to  those  (probably  the  majority  of  the  St 
James’s  Hall  audience)  who  are  familiar  with  original  form. 

Mr  Halle  appeared  again  last  Monday,  showing  on  this 
occasion  more  than  his  wonted  spirit.  His  delicate  and 
finished  rendering  of  Schubert’s  sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  42, 
brings  out  many  of  its  beauties,  and,  with  the  infusion  of 
a  little  additional  warmth,  would  be  a  fine  performance. 
Schubert  suits  Mr  Halle’s  cool  and  collected  style  better 
than  Beethoven.  Certain  mannerisms  of  this  artist  mar 
his  interpretation  of  music  demanding  sentiment.  His 
mechanical  way  of  hanging  on  the  first  note  of  a  bar  and 
hurrying  the  rest,  and  also  the  habit  of  striking  the  bass 
note  before  the  remainder  of  a  chord,  vex  the  ear  and 
destroy  the  rhythm.  They  are  poor  expedients  for  giving 
expression  which  should  be  given  by  accent  alone.  Subtle 
nuances  of  variations  in  the  tempo  are,  of  course,  admissi- 
sible  and  requisite,  but  they  demand  an  extremely  fine 
sense  of  time  in  the  executant,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
never  offend  that  of  the  listener.  A  comparison  of  Mr 
Halle’s  playing  with  that  of  Signor  Piatti  in  Boccherini’s 
sonata  in  A  will  probably  serve  to  make  our  meaning  clear 
to  those  who  were  present  at  the  concert.  In  this  per¬ 
formance  there  was  no  servile  following  of  the  strict  metro¬ 
nomic  beat,  but  rhythm  was  never  lost. 

The  vocal  music  of  the  evening  was  entrusted  to  Madame 
Sinico,  who  sang  Mozart’s  “  Non  temer  ”  (Madame  Neruda 
playing  the  obbligato  violin  part),  and  a  not  very  interesting 
canzonet  by  Dussek,  called  “  Name  the  glad  day,”  the 
English  words  being  written  by  Mr  John  Oxenford.  The 
rich  voice  and  admirable  style  of  this  most  accomplished 
singer  were  heard  to  advantage  in  Mozart’s  fine  song. 

Beethoven’s  “Kreutzer”  8onata,executed  by  Mdme Neruda 
and  Mr  Halle,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close,  and,  as  is  now 
usual  with  the  last  piece,  was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  audience  in  the  light  of  a  concluding  voluntary  at  church. 
The  pr;ctice  leaving  a  concert-room  during  the  perform¬ 


ances  has  now  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  demand  some 
decided  protest  against  it.  At  the  Popular  Concerts  it  is 
especially  inexcusable,  as  ample  time  is  usually  given 
between  the  pieces,  and  those  who  wish  to  leave  early  have 
been  repeatedly  requested  to  take  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  for  doing  so.  But  all  to  no  effect.  People  sit  stubbornly 
in  their  seats  until  the  music  actually  begins,  and  almost 
immediately  a  movement  takes  place  towards  the  door 
steadily  increasing  until  the  end  of  the  concert.  It  would 
be  well  if  artists  would  cease  playing  at  the  commencemeiit 
of  this  unseemly  behaviour  and  wait  until  order  is  restored. 
A  repetition  of  the  noise  should  be  a  sign  for  them  to  leave 
the  orchestra.  The  opinion  of  the  well-behaved  majority 
might  then  find  some  mode  of  expression  to  the  unmusical 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  would  probably  see  fit  to  make 
their  exit  at  the  proper  time,  The  practice  is  at  present 
an  injustice  to  the  audience  and  an  insult  both  to  the  per¬ 
formers  and  to  their  art. 


SunDAT  Lxcturb  SOCIETY.— A  lecture  was  delivered  before 
this  society  on  Sunday  afternoon  last,  by  Moncure  D.  Conwav 
Esq.,  on  **  The  Moral  Ideas  of  Eastern  Nations.’'  The  lectartr 
commenced  by  observing  that  in  the  early  development  of  every 
society  three  phases  of  religions  culture  were  evolved:  in  tl.» 
first  phase,  the  sun,  the  stars,  ar  I  nher  celestial  bodies  weio 
made  objects  of  worship ;  in  the  sejond  phase,  certain  animals 
were  worshipped  as  tvpifying  the  celestial  bodies,  so  that  a  ett 
might  represent  one  planet,  and  some  reptile  another ;  and  this 
really  was  the  worship  of  that  which  was  symbolical.  In  its 
origin,  worship  was  directed  to  the  object  merely  as  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  an  idea,  but  gradually  the  type  itself  was  worshipped, 
and  that  which  was  symbolical  was  left  out.  But  when  the 
shuddering  missionary  stands  before  a  hideous  idol,  he  is  only 
standing  before  a  personified  do^a ;  and  if  the  Hindoo  were  to* 
behold  the  personification  of  the  dogma  of  the  missionary,  he 
would  probably  be  just  as  horrified.  In  the  third  phase,  attention 
is  given  to  the  situation  of  man  ;  it  is  the  ethical  phase,  and  the 
mind  of  man  is  turned  to  the  consideration  of  his  own  mysterious 
being.  Having  thus  introduced  his  subject,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  explain  the  moral  ideas  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  car¬ 
dinal  rule  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius  was,  that  which  we  would 
not  have  done  to  us,  let  us  not  do  to  others  ;  the  general  tenor  of 
his  teaching  was,  that  the  bearing  of  one  man  to  another  should 
always  be  courteous,  that  the  highest  respect  should  be  paid  to 
scholars  and  learning.  He  impressed  on  his  disciples  the  necessity 
of,  above  all  things,  perfect  truthfulness;  the  seventh  hell,  he 
said,  was  prepared  for  hypocrites.  The  lecturer  then  read  several 
extracts  from  Confucius  explanatory  of  his  system  and  pointing 
out  the  virtues  which  he  thought  should  be  particularly  cultivated, 
and  the  vices  which  should  be  held  in  most  contempt.  The  lec¬ 
turer  next  explained  the  system  of  Buddha,  which  taught  that 
truth  should  be  spoken  in  the  pleasantest  possible  way,  and  he 
cited  maiw  legends  having  this  precept  for  their  moral. ^  By  the 
laws  of  Manu,  strict  observance  of  sanitary  regulations  was 
enjoined :  some  of  those  regulations  might  seem  strange  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day ;  but  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  science 
was  fully  recognised.  Another  striking  feature  of  these  laws  was 
the  kindness  which  was  commanded  by  them  to  be  shown  to* 
animals ;  this  was  due,  the  lecturer  thought,  to  their  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  The  repose  of  Nirvana,  the  reward 
which  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  obedience  to  these  lav^s, 
was  a  state  resembling  the  unconsciousness  of  a  happy  dream,, 
much  such  a  state  as  is  alluded  to  by  the  Danish  proverb  which 
says,  “  For  a  happy  man  the  clock  never  strikes.  dhe^  phases- 
which  had  been  evolved  in  the  East  had  also  been  evolved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  m  the  fsiuges  of  Africa,  the  Sabaeans,  a  tribe 
which  existed  long  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  had  a  systeni  of 
moral  teaching  which  in  many  respects  resembled  his.  The 
lecturer  read  some  extracts  from  the  fragments  of  babsean 
ings  which  had  come  down  to  us,  including  the  five  ‘Excellencies, 
which  correspond  to  and  much  resemble  the  ‘  Beatitudes.^  Ihe 
lecturer  hailed  with  delight  the  increasing  interest  which  was 
being  felt  in  the  study  of  the  ideas  of  Eiastern  nations,  and  he 
thought  that  such  a  study  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  liberalising 
influence  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  explained  the  leading  ideas  ami 
features  of  Islamism,  and  these  he  illustrated  by  citations  fioin 
the  Koran. 


The  Loni>on  National  Society  foe  Woman’s  Suffbagb.— A 
very  successful  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem¬ 
ber  the  4th,  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr  J.  T.  Dexter  moved  :  “  That,  in  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  avowedly  representative  the  wants  and  interests  of  an  un¬ 
represented  class  are  certain  to  suffer.”  Miss^  Taylour  secon  e 
the  resolution  in  a  very  interesting  speech,  which  was  made 
impressive  by  her  finished  elocution.  She  was  followed  by  *lr 
Hilton,  and  the  resolution  was  afterwards  carried  unanimously- 
Mr  George  Prichard,  Miss.Orme,  and  Mr  W.  Jones  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  who  are  ratepayers,  and 
the  Chairman  was  authorised  to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  a 
peiiiion  praying  the  House  of  Commons  to  remove  the  electora 
disabilities  of  women.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  vias 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Burbury. 
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LITERARY.  impossible  problem  which  Mr  Mill’s  ‘  System  of 

*  Logic  *  solved.  For  the  first  time  a  complete  raticmale  of 

^  0  ^  inference  was  placed  before  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to 

MR  MILL  S  S'FSTRM  OF  LOGIC.  speak  without  seeming  exaggeration  of  the  influence  of 

{Fir»t  Notice.)  work.  If  the  dreams  of  transcendentalism  have 

pulpit,  if  Oxford  i.  for- 

View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of  Scientific  old  ecclesiastical  conservatism  and  a  new 

Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Eighth  ^ition.  Long*  body  of  Academical  Radicals  is  making  Torydom  treiii- 
mans.  ble,  if  medicine  is  becoming  scientific,  if  the  tide  of 

If  the  importance  of  a  work  may  be  judged  by  its  in-  m  exceptions  to  causation  has  risen  so  high  that 

fluence  over  the  thought  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  written —  Partingtons  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society 

if  the  value  of  a  work  may  be  estimated  by  its  tendency  to  necessary  to  lay  in  a  new  stock  of  mops,— the  book 

direct  human  energy,  not  towards  the  pursuit  of  mere  been  the  principal  instrument,  though  not 

phantasms,  but  in  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  and  happi-  change.  Not  only  in  the  EnglUh- 

Q0gg _ then  undoubtedly  Mr  Mill’s  *  System  of  Logic’  is  the  ®P®®king  countries,  but  also  on  the  Continent,  the  influence 

most  important  and  most  valuable  work  of  this  generation.  Mill  s  logic  has  been  a  mighty  intellectual  lever.  We 

Its  marvellous  success  is,  it  is  true,  not  to  be  altogether  influence,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  most  illus- 

accounted  for  by  its  intrinsic  excellence.  The  time  was  French  disciples  of  M.  Comte  hold  aloof  from  his 

ripe.  Mr  Mill  threw  his  seed  on  ground  that  had  been  1*^^  vagaries.  In  Germany,  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
well  ploughed  by  his  predecessors.  The  progress  of  physical  reaction  against  transcendentalism,  and  is 

science  and  its  application  to  the  practical  needs  of  humanity  ®  preventive  of  that  reaction  over-shooting 

had  created  a  half-realised  belief  that  the  reasoning  process  ^  little  Holland  has,  in  Professor  Opzoomer, 

must  be  susceptible  of  a  very  different  exposition  to  that  Utrecht,  oneof  the  first  inductive  philosophers  in  Europe, 
which  was  accepted  in  the  schools,  but  which  proved  so  utterly  ^jj®*7where  on  the  Continent  has  there  been  a  marked 
valueless  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  When,  however,  ,  attitude.  We  speak  not  of  the  disin- 

full  allowance  is  made  for  these  favourable  circumstances,  of  obsolete  cosmological  conceptions  That  move^ 

the  fact  still  remains  that  Mr  Mill  discerned  his  opportu-  “®®^  ^  anterior  to  the  labours  of  Mr  Mill.  But 

nity,  and  met  it  in  a  way  that  left  hardly  anything  to  be  is  gradually  arising  not  only  a  perception  of  what  is 

lesired.  The  position  was  an  interesting  one.  People  are  untrue  but  what  is  true.  A  new  constructive  philosophy 
in  the  habit  of  dating  the  commencement  of  the  inductive  ^®^®“  *^®  philosophy  of  mere  negation 

philosophy  from  Bacon.  But  Bacon  did  little  more  than  century  had  to  offer.  It  is  to  this 

expose  the  futility  of  the  scholastic  logic,  and  indicate  n®^  ®y®tem  of  positive  thought  that  Mr  Mill  has  done  so 
where  a  better  might  be  found.  He  was  the  Quesnay  not  building  into  one  harmonious  whole  those 

^he  Adam  Smith  of  inductive  logic.  He  did  quite  suffi.  pri^ssesof  the  understanding  which  are  concerned  in  the 
dent  to  show  that  the  manipulation  of  words  would  never  weighing  of  evidence,  and  showing  that  they  rest  on  the 
ead  to  the  discovery  and  verification  of  facts.  But  the  »®®“»-®  ^ound^iion  of  an  all-pervading  causation, 

uethod  he  denounced  was  at  least  a  system,  and  he  had  The  alterations  in  the  present  edition  are  principally  such 

10  new  system  to  put  in  its  place.  It  is  little  to  be  won-  as  were  suggested  by  Professor  Bain’s  ‘  Logic  ’ — the  most 
lered  at  that  the  odds  and  ends  of  empirical  rules  for  the  important  work  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  since 
nterrogation  and  interpretation  of  nature  which  Bacon  the  first  publication  of  Mr  Mill’s  great  book.  The  differences 
upplied  did  not  at  once  displace  the  old-established  and  between  'Mr  Mill  and  Professor  Bain,  though  very  small 
unningly-built  castle  in  the  air  against  which  they  were  compared  with  the  numerous  points  on  which  they  agree, 
Lurled.  That  they  did  not  do  so  is  evident  from  the  bitter  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Starting  from  the.classifi- 
pay  in  which  Locke,  a  century  after,  denounced  the  cation  of  names.  Professor  Bain  thinks  it  not  strictly  correct 

learned  gibberish”  which  went  in  his  time  by  the  name  to  say  that  a  Negative  name  denotes  everything  in  natuie 

f  logic.  Still  the  world  outside  of  the  schools  had  moved,  except  those  denoted  by  the  corresponding  Positive.  “  A 
Englishmen,  ever  unsystematic,  inconsistently  Protestant  more  limited  universe  is  supposed,” — when  a  person  is  pre- 
ather  than  consistently  Catholic,  their  political  constitu-  dicating  iwUwhite  for  example — ”  probably  the  univer^e 
ion  and  their  morals  built  up  of  an  incoherent  mass  of  colour.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Mill  holds  that  “  the 
laterials  derived  from  different  sources — Englishmen  were  test  of  what  a  name  denotes  is  what  it  can  be  predicated 
erhaps  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  would  have  of ;  and  we  can  certainly  predicate  of  a  sound,  or  a  smell, 
lodded  on  with  such  scraps  of  a  method  as  even  Newton  that  it  is  not  white.  The  affirmation  and  the  negation  of 
as  able  to  give  to  the  world.  They  “  worked  well.”  the  same  attribute  cannot  but  divide  the  whole  field  of  pre- 
’hey  were  fruitful.  Great  discovery  followed  great  dis-  dication  between  them.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
every ;  but  they  were  not  the  result  of  syllogising  from  no  names  are  true  Negatives  except  those  used  in  the  sense 
eneral  propositions  dug  from  the  depths  of  intuition.  No  he  points  out.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  in  ordi- 
^onder  logic  was  discredited.  No  wonder  that  ”  chopping  nary  discourse  Negative  names  are  commonly  used  in  the 
)gic  ”  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  art  of  empty  dis-  sense  of  Privatives.  In  common  life  there  would  be  no 
utation.  It  decided  nothing.  It  elucidated  nothing.  Only  occasion  to  assert  nuUwhiie  of  anything  which  had  not  some 
i  the  mathematical  sciences,  where  a  few  very  fertile  indue-  other  colour  than  white,  and  so  not-ivhite  vfould  be  con- 
ons  served  as  the  basis  of  an  immense  pile  of  deductions,  stantly  associated  with  colour  of  some  sort,  and  this  would 
ad  it  even  the  semblance  of  success.  One  thing  alone  was  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  common  connotation  of  the 
anted  to  complete  the  picture,  and  it  soon  came.  word.  This  is  certainly  worth  noting,  and  Professor  Bain 
ogicians  proclaimed  their  own  impotence.  Their  art,  they  does  well  to  call  attention  to  it ;  but  it  is  no  sufficient 
lid,  had  for  its  object  not  truth  but  consistency.  The  reason  for  upsetting  the  distinction  between  Negative  and 
icertainment  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  which  Privative  names. 

irmed  the  major  premisses  of  their  syllogisms  they  allowed  The  way  in  which  Professor  Bain  deals  with  Individual 
»  be  a  process  requiring  ”  great  judgment  and  caution  ;  and  General  names  is  open  to  far  more  objection  than  his 
at  this  judgment  and  caution,”  they  added,  ”  are  not  to  treatment  of  Positive  and  Negative  names.  Names  of 
i  aided  by  logic.”  Sir  John  Herschel  very  much  improved  material — such  as  earth,  stone,  salt, — he  terms  Singular  or 
le  rules  of  inductive  inquiry,  but  they  still  remained  Individual  names,  because  ”  they  each  denote  the  entii  e 
npirical  rules  unsupported  by  theory.  Whewell  collected  collection  of  one  species  of  material.”  If  this  means  that 
large  Ty>a««  of  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  they  are  the  collective  names  of  the  mass  of  material— —that 
ductive  science  :  but  his  work  bore  the  same  relation  to  sfone,  for  instance,  is  the  collective  name  of  all  of  that 


ripe.  Mr  Mill  threw  his  seed  on  ground  that  had  been 
well  ploughed  by  his  predecessors.  The  progress  of  physical 
science  and  its  application  to  the  practical  needs  of  humanity 
had  created  a  half-realised  belief  that  the  reasoning  process 
must  be  susceptible  of  a  very  different  exposition  to  that 
which  was  accepted  in  the  schools,  but  which  proved  so  utterly 
valueless  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  When,  however, 
full  allowance  is  made  for  these  favourable  circumstances, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  Mr  Mill  discerned  his  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  met  it  in  a  way  that  left  hardly  anything  to  be 
desired.  The  position  was  an  interesting  one.  People  are 
in  the  habit  of  dating  the  commencement  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  from  Bacon.  But  Bacon  did  little  more  than 
expose  the  futility  of  the  scholastic  logic,  and  indicate 
where  a  better  might  be  found.  He  was  the  Quesnay  not 
the  Adam  Smith  of  inductive  logic.  He  did  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  manipulation  of  words  would  never 
lead  to  the  discovery  and  verification  of  facts.  But  the 
method  he  denounced  was  at  least  a  system,  and  he  had 
no  new  system  to  put  in  its  place.  It  is  little  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  odds  and  ends  of  empirical  rules  for  the 
interrogation  and  interpretation  of  nature  which  Bacon 
supplied  did  not  at  once  displace  the  old-established  and 
cunningly-built  castle  in  the  air  against  which  they  were 
hurled.  That  they  did  not  do  so  is  evident  from  the  bitter 
way  in  which  Locke,  a  century  after,  denounced  the 
“  learned  gibberish  ”  which  went  in  his  time  by  the  name 
of  logic.  Still  the  world  outside  of  the  schools  had  moved. 
Englishmen,  ever  unsystematic,  inconsistently  Protestant 
rather  than  consistently  Catholic,  their  political  constitu¬ 
tion  and  their  morals  built  up  of  an  incoherent  mass  of 
materials  derived  from  different  sources — Englishmen  were 
perhaps  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  would  have 
plodded  on  with  such  scraps  of  a  method  as  even  Newton 
was  able  to  give  to  the  world.  They  “  worked  well.” 
They  were  fruitful.  Great  discovery  followed  great  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  they  were  not  the  result  of  syllogising  from 
general  propositions  dug  from  the  depths  of  intuition.  No 
wonder  logic  was  discredited.  No  wonder  that  ”  chopping 
logic  ”  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  art  of  empty  dis¬ 
putation.  It  decided  nothing.  It  elucidated  nothing.  Only 
in  the  mathematical  sciences,  where  a  few  very  fertile  induc¬ 
tions  served  as  the  basis  of  an  immense  pile  of  deductions, 
had  it  even  the  semblance  of  success.  One  thing  alone  was 
wanted  to  complete  the  picture,  and  it  soon  came. 
Logicians  proclaimed  their  own  impotence.  Their  art,  they 
said,  had  for  its  object  not  truth  but  consistency.  The 
ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  which 
formed  the  major  premisses  of  their  syllogisms  they  allowed 
to  be  a  process  requiring  ”  great  judgment  and  caution ; 
but  this  judgment  and  caution,”  they  added,  ”  are  not  to 
be  aided  by  logic.”  Sir  John  Herschel  very  much  improved 
the  rules  of  inductive  inquiry,  but  they  still  remained 
empirical  rules  unsupported  by  theory.  Whewell  collected 
a  large  mass  of  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of 


a  large  mass  ot  tacts  connectea  wiin  me  progress  oi  iney  are  me  couecuve  names  mo  maBo  ui  ujai/cnoi — luai, 
inductive  science  ;  but  his  work  bore  the  same  relation  to  sfone,  for  instance,  is  the  collective  name  of  all  of  that 
a  true  philosophy  of  induction  as  Wombwell’s  menagerie  material  in  existence— it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  name 
did  to  a  natural  history  museum.  Neither  Whewell  nor  can  be  predicated  of  any  portion  of  that  mass.  If,  on  the 
Herschel  solved  the  problem  of  induction,  and  so  distant  other  hand,  it  means  that  the  names  in  question  are  names 
did  such  a  solution  appear  to  be  that  not  only  Macaulay,  ”  of  the  entire  collection  of  one  species  ’  taken  distribu- 
but  even  Whately,  pronounced  it  impossible.  tively,  this  appears  to  us  the  characteristic  not  of  Individual 
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but  of  General  names.  Again,  “collective  names,"  we 
are  told,  “  as  nation,  army,  multitude,  assembly,  universe, 
are  singular;  they  are  pluralities  combined  into  unity. 
Xlnt.  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  nations,  armies,  assem¬ 
blies,  the  names  are  also  general."  This  seems  to  us  to 
entirely  obliterate  the  distinction  between  Individual  and 
General  names.  A  collective  name,  as  such,  is  neither  In¬ 
dividual  nor  General,  but  it  is  certainly  not  both.  “  The 
76th  regiment,”  says  Mr  Mill,  “is  a  collective  name,  but 
not  a  general  one  :  ‘  a  regiment  ’  is  both  a  collective  and  a 
general  name.  General  with  respect  to  all  individual  regi¬ 
ments,  of  each  of  which  separately  it  can  be  affirmed  : 
collective  with  respect  to  the  individual  soldiers  of  whom 
any  regiment  is  composed."  ■ 

How  Professor  Bain’s  theory  of  naming  affects  his 
theory  of  predication  and  inference,  and  what  Mr  Mill  has 
to  say  on  these  points,  we  reserve  for  comment  on  a  future 
occasion. 


prosaic  conditions."  “  Among  the  many  remarks  passed  on 
her  mistakes,  it  was  never  said  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middlemarch  that  such  mistakes  could  not  have  happened 
if  the  society  into  which  she  was  born  had  not  smiled  on 
propositions  of  marriage  from  a  sickly  man  to  a  girl  less 
than  half  his  own  age — on  modes  of  education  which  make 

a  woman’s  knowledge  another  name  for  motley  ignorance _ 

on  rules  of  conduct  which  are  in  flat  contradiction  with  its 
own  fondly-asserted  beliefs.  While  this  is  the  social  air  in 
which  mortals  begin  to  breathe,  there  will  be  collisions  such 
as  those  in  Dorothea’s  life,  where  great  feelings  will  take 
the  aspect  of  error,  and  great  faith  the  aspect  of  illusion.” 

Dorothea  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  dwellers  in  Mid¬ 
dlemarch  whose  characters  are  here  portrayed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  truth  and  vigour ;  but  she  is  the  central  flgure  that  all 
the  others  cluster  round.  We  see  her  flrst  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  her  simple-minded  sister  Celia,  and  her  as  simple- 
minded  uncle,  Mr  Brooke,  as  a  high-souled  young  woman, 
“  enamoured  of  intensity  and  greatness,  and  rash  in 
embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have  those  attributes.” 
The  rashness  causes  her  to  embrace  Mr  Gasaubon,  the  very 
perfection  of  a  selflsh  clerical  prig,  and  her  marriage  issues 
in  nothing  but  bitterness,  until  all  her  vague  ideals  ”  have 
to  give  place  to  “  the  common  yearning  of  womanhood.” 
In  noticing  the  instalments  of  the  novel  as  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  we  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  stages  in 
this  change.  We  have  seen  how  gradually  Dorothea  loses 
faith  in  her  husband,  without  swerving  at  all  in  her  duty 
towards  him,  even  as  the  most  exacting  purist  might  define 
it ;  and  how,  as  gradually,  the  way  is  prepared  for  her 
devotion,  after  her  husband’s  death,  to  his  cousin,  Will 
Ladislaw.  It  is  not  easy  to  like  young  Ladislaw ;  one  is 
tempted  to  think  that,  in  marrying  him,  Dorothea  makes 
nearly  as  great  a  blunder  as  she  did  in  marrying  Mr  Casau- 
bon.  How  much  pleasanter  it  would  have  been  for  Lydgate 
to  be  her  husband  ?  But,  unfortunately,  things  do  not 
always  go  pleasantly  in  real  life,  and  the  fate  that  befals 
Dorothea  is  very  natural,  though  not  very  welcome. 

Lydgate’s  fate  is  harder  than  Dorothea’s.  This  portrait 
of  the  brave  man  of  science,  whose  purpose  in  life  is 
destroyed  through  his  marriage  with  a  heartless  or  very 
shallow-hearted  beauty,  is  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the 
portrait  of  Dorothea.  Lydgate  and  Bosamond  are  the 
chief  persons  in  the  later  portions  of  ‘  Middlemarch,’  and 
in  tracing  their  history  George  Eliot  has  described  with 
unrivalled  force  and  truth  the  consequences  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  ;  not  the  consequences  with  which  novel-readers 
are  familiar,  in  which  the  silly  wife  runs  away  from  her 
husband,  or  the  husband  is  a  brute  to  his  wife ;  but  the 
commonplace  issues  in  which  gradually  love  is  killed  and 
one  heart  at  least  is  broken.  Perhaps  George  Eliot  weighs 
down  her  hero  too  much  with  misfortunes ;  but  they  serve 
to  bring  out  the  character  she  wishes  to  show.  ‘  Oh,  it  is 
hard,”  says  Dorothea  to  him,  “that  all  this  should  come 
to  you,  who  had  meant  to  lead  a  higher  life  than  the 
common,  and  to  find  out  better  ways.  There  is  no  sorrow 
I  have  thought  more  about  than  that — to  love  what  is 
great,  and  try  to  reach  it,  and  yet  to  fail.” 

If  selfish  Rosamond  serves  in  one  sense  as  a  foil  to 
Dorothea,  unselfish  Mary  Garth  is  a  no  less  complete  foi 
of  another  sort.  The  really  pleasantest  portions  of  ‘  Middle- 
march  ’  are  those  that  recount  the  sayings  and  doin^  ot 
Mary  and  her  father,  Caleb  Garth.  And  Caleb  Garth  is  an 
excellent  study  of  a  man  whose  reli^on  consists  in  unswerv¬ 
ing  honesty  and  persistent  well-doing  that  makes  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  virtue.  As  excellent  in  its  way  is  the  study  of  Nicho  as 
Bulstrode,  the  hard  hypocrite  who  uses  the  form  of  reli^on 
as  a  cloak  to  his  base  actions,  and  who  is  at  last  driven  in  o 
far  baser  actions  in  order  that  his  character  for  religion  may 
not  be  sullied.  Bulstrode’s  downfall  is  described  with  great 
ability,  and  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  description  is 
fViia  wVlirb  fAlla  of  thfl  bearincT  of  his  wife  iust  after  she 


MIDDLEMARCH. 

JiliddUtnarch  ;  a  Study  of  Provincial  Life.  By  George  Kiiot.  In 
Four  Volumer.  Blackwood. 

**  Many  Theresas  have  been  born  who  found  for  them- 
uelves  no  epic  life  wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfolding 
of  far-resonant  action  ;  perhaps  only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the 
offspring  of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeur  ill-matched  with 
tlie  meanness  of  opportunity ;  perhaps  a  tragic  failure 
which  found  no  sacred  poet,  and  sank  unwept  into  oblivion. 

ith  dim  lights  and  tangled  circumstances  they  tried  to 
shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreement ;  but, 
after  all,  to  common  eyes  their  struggles  seemed  mere 
inconsistency  and  formlessness ;  for  these  later-born 
Theresas  were  helped  by  no  coherent  social  faith  and 
order  which  would  perform  the  function  of  knowledge  for 
the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their  ardour  alternated  between 
a  vague  ideal  and  a  common  yearning  of  womanhood ;  so 
that  the  one  was  disapproved  as  extravagance,  and  the  other 
condemned  as  a  lapse.”  We  need  to  recall  those  sentences 
in  the  “prelude  ”  to  ‘  Middlemarch  ’  in  order  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  its  “  finale,”  in  which  our  last  glimpse  of 
George  Eliot’s  modern  Theresa  is  as  a  comfortable  matron, 
very  properly  devoted  to  her  second  husband,  and  “  only 
known  in  a  certain  circle  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.’*  Any 
other  novelist  would  have  ended  the  novel  differently,  and 
with  a  good  deal  more  stage-effect;  but  George  Eliot’s 
ending  is  the  true  one,  and  if  we  part  from  Dorothea  with 
some  regret  that  her  first  great  failure,  as  the  wife  of  Mr 
Oasaubon,  should  have  no  better  compensation  than  the 
very  prosaic  success  of  a  marriage  with  Will  Ladislaw,  it 
is  doubtless  only  just  such  a  regret  as  the  author  wishes  to 
arouse  in  us,  as  part  of  the  regret  with  which  every  wise 
student  of  life  must  regard  the  accumulation  of  blunders 
and  failures  that  too  often  befal  the  worthiest  natures, 
while  those  of  coarser  mould  contrive  to  obtain  all  the 
happiness  they  are  able  to  enjoy.  The  most  carefully 
wrought  out  of  all  George  Eliot’s  novels,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  ‘  Romola,’  ‘  Middlemarch  ’  is  also  the  most 
melancholy  in  its  tone.  It  is  a  picture  drawn  by  an  artist 
of  consummate  literary  power,  and  of  intellectual  strength 
that  among  novelists  is  altogether  unique,  in  which  are 
exhibited  all  the  springs  of  action  and  all  the  motives  of 
character  that  go  to  makeup  our  commonplace  society,  and 
the  impression  left  by  this  “  study  of  provincial  life  ’’  is 
one  of  painful  but  healthy  sadness.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  misanthrope  in  George  Eliot :  if  she  laughs  at 
or  condemns  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  world,  she 
does  so  altogether  in  order  to  help  on  their  correction, 
and  her  ridicule  and  blame  are  more  effective  than 
the  wisest  preacher’s  sermons ;  but  wo  have  no  more 
right  to  look  for  shallow  merry-making  in  her  books  than 
to  seek  amusement  from  ‘  Ecclesiastes  ’  or  ‘  Lamentations.’ 
She  does  not  preach  that  “  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,”  or  that  “  the  Lord  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  Jacob  and  hath  not  pitied;”  but  she  does  show 
that  society  is  sadly  in  need  of  mending,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  mended  by  a  great  reconstruction  of  the  rules 
which  it  is  now  hampered.  It  is  with  others,  in  their 
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back  with  particulars  that  made  them  seem  an  odious  deceit.  He 
had  marricid  her  with  that  bad  past  life  hidden  behind  him,  and  she 
had  no  faith  left  to  protest  his  innocence  of  the  worst  that  was 
imputed  to  him.  Her  honest  ostentatious  nature  made  the  shar- 
of  a  merited  dishonour  as  bitter  as  it  could  be  to  any  mortal. 

But  this  imperfectly-taught  woman,  whose  phrases  and  habits 
were  an  odd  patchwork,  had  a  loyal  spirit  within  her.  The  man 
whose  prosperity  she  had  shared  through  nearly  half  a  life,  and 
who  had  unvaryingly  cherished  her— now  that  punishment  had 


which  Mr  Darwin  chiefly  relies  are  the  dog  and  the  cat  in 
their  opposite  states  of  affection  and  rage.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  his  description  without  the  aid  of  his  woodcuts, 
but  the  points  contrasted  are  easily  observed.  **  When  a 
dog  approaches  a  strange  dog  or  man  in  a  savage  or  hostile 
frame  of  mind,  he  walks  upright  and  very  stiffly ;  his  head 
is  slightly  raised,  or  not  much  lowered  ,*  the  tail  is  held 


befallen  him  it  was  not  possible  to  her  in  any  sense  to  forsake  him.  erect  and  quite  rigid  ;  the  hairs  bristle,  especially  along  the 
There  is  a  forsaking  which  still  sits  at  the  same  board  and  lies  on  neck  and  back  ;  the  pricked  ears  are  directed  forwards,  and 


the  same  couch  with  the  forsaken  soul,  withering  it  the  more  by  ««««  «  { 

unloving  proximity.  She  knew,  when  she  locked  her  door,  that  «  j  ®  ® 

iihe  should  unlock  it  ready  to  go  down  to  her  unhappy  husband  suppose! 

and  espouse  his  sorrow,  and  say  of  his  guilt,  I  will  mourn  and  not  once  changed, 
reproach.  But  she  needed  time  to  gather  up  her  strength:  she  crouches,  and  is  th 
needed  to  sob  out  her  farewell  to  all  the  gladness  and  pride  of  her  in  lowArad  and  warr 
life.  When  she  had  resolved  to  go  down,  she  prepared  herself  by  ^  ana  wag 

some  little  acts  which  might  seem  mere  folly  to  a  hard  onlooker ;  becomes  smootn  ;  j 
they  were  her  way  of  expressing  to  all  spectators  visible  or  in-  wards,  and  his  lips  ! 
visible  that  she  had  begun  a  new  life  in  which  she  embraced  in  point,  for  the  c< 
humiliation.  She  took  off  all  her  ornaments  and  put  on  a  plain  ia  kept  up  in  every 
black  gown,  and  instead  of  wearing  her  much-adorned  cap  and  ^  14  4.  ^ 

large  bows  of  hair,  she  brushed  her  hair  down  and  put  on  a  plain  would  not  go 


the  eyes  have  a  flxed  stare.”  Suppose,  however,  the  dog 
flnds  the  supposed  enemy  to  be  his  master,  his  bearing  is 
at  once  changed.  **  The  body  sinks  downwards,  or  even 
crouches,  and  is  thrown  into  flexnous  movement ;  his  tail 
is  lowered  and  wagged  from  side  to  side  ;  his  hair  instantly 
becomes  smooth  ;  his  ears  are  depressed  and  drawn  back¬ 
wards,  and  his  lips  hang  loosely.”  This  instance  is  admirably 
in  point,  for  the  contrast  between  the  two  states  of  feeling 
is  kept  up  in  every  detail  of  the  physical  expression.  But 
it  would  not  ao  far  to  show  that  the  movements  were 


largo  bows  of  hair,  she  brushed  her  hair  down  and  put  on  a  plain  go  lar  do  buow  vuai.  duo  iuotciuouvb 

bun  net-cap,  which  made  her  look  suddenly  like  an  early  Methodist,  opposed  just  because  the  feelings  were  contra^.  To 
Bulstrode.  who  knew  that  his  wife  had  been  out  and  had  come  strengthen  his  position  Mr  Darwin  takes  another  instance, 
in  saying  that  she  was  not  well,  had  spent  the  time  in  an  agitation  where  the  movements  are  very  different,  but  the  contrast 

rrj“heVran  a  oat  i.  aavage.  it  aa.u«n*.  a  o^uchiog  poai- 

easier  to  him  than  any  confession.  But  now  that  he  imagined  the  were  preparing  to  spnng  on  its  prey  ;  but 

tnoment  of  her  knowledge  come,  he  awaited  the  result  in  anguish,  when  it  is  affectionate,  it  arches  its  back,  holds  its  tail 
iiis  daughters  had  been  obliged  to  consent  to  leave  him,  and  stiff,  and  purrs,  instead  of  growling.  The  movements  by 

la  fdThlS 

Perhaps  he  should  never  see  his  wife%  face  with  affection  in  it  ^*0“  ®'’®  ^®*‘y  Aifferent,  but  they  agree  in  the  contrast, 
•again.  And  if  he  tamed  to  God,  there  seemed  to  be  no  answer  between  the  movements  and  the  feelings. 

‘'ywL’’eirhro\^U'in  threveiiing  before  the  door  opened  and  ,,  '"f®  eireumstence  wa.  “““0“  t® 

his  wife  entered.  He  dared  not  look  up  at  her.  He  sat  with  fbe  two  cases  but  the  contrast,  the  evidence  would  be  con- 
It  IS  eyes  bent  down,  and  as  she  went  towards  him  she  thought  he  elusive,  but  that  is  precisely  what  it  is  most  difficult  to 
looked  smaller— he  seemed  so  withered  and  shrunken.  A  move-  ascertain.  In  another  case  mentioned  by  Mr  Darwin,  we 

old  tenderne,.  went  through  her  like  j  different  explanation.  He  had  a  large 

a  great  wave,  and  putting  one  hand  on  his  which  rested  on  the  ,  ,  .  ,  i  i  j  a  l  ii  •  t<  -u^ 

arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  she  said,  solemnly  which  was  much  pleased  to  go  out  walking.  .  ® 

but  kindly —  showed  his  pleasure  by  trotting  gravely  before  us  with  high 

“  Look  up,  Nicholas.”  steps,  head  much  raised,  moderately  erected  ears,  and  tail 

He  raised  his  eyes  with  a  little  start  and  looked  at  her  half  carngj  aloft  b^t  not  atiffly.”  But  when  Mr  Darwin  turned 

amazed  for  a  moment:  her  pale  face,  her  changed,  mourning  ,,  j  .1  j  a  j  1.  1  -i _ n,  .,.«w>*sa.si,Vn 

dress,  the  trembling  about  her  mouth,  all  said,  “Ikuow;”and  her  ^8ide,  and  the  dog  expected  to  lose  its  walk,  ^  P 


hands  and  eyes  rested  gently  on  him.  He  burst  out  crying  and 
they  cried  together,  she  sitting  at  his  side.  They  could  not  yet 
speak  to  each  other  of  the  shame  w’hich  she  was  bearing  with 
him,  or  of  the  acts  which  had  brought  it  down  on  them.  His  con¬ 
fession  was  silent,  and  her  promise  of  faithfulness  was  silent. 
Open-minded  as  she  was,  she  nevertheless  shrank  from  the  words 
which  would  have  expressed  their  mutual  consciousness,  as  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  flakes  of  fire.  She  could  not  say,  “  How 
much  is  only  slander  and  false  suspicion  ?  ”  and  he  did  not  say,  “  I 
am  innocent” 

The  charity  of  ^  Middlemarch  *  is  as  notable  as  its 
wisdom.  In  every  way  it  is  a  book  to  be  glad  of ;  and  if 
it  does  not  enhance  George  Eliot’s  fame,  it  will  only  be 
bec.iuse  she  has  already  attained  the  foremost  rank  among 
novelists  who  write  novels  that  contain  more  religion  than 
all  the  sermons  that  were  ever  penned,  and  enough  sound 
philosophy  to  make  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen  moralists 
and  metaphysicians. 


MB  DARWIN  ON  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE 
EMOTIONS. 

(^Second  Notice.) 

The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S-,  &c.  Munay. 

In  a  previous  article  we  drew  attention  to  the  first  of 
Mr  Darwin’s  principles  for  explaining  the  characters  of 
expression,  the  principle,  as  he  names  it,  of  serviceable 
associated  habits.  It  is  simply  the  tendency  of  habitual 
action  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.  The  other  two 
principles  have  less  connection  with  Mr  Darwin’s  system, 
and  one  of  them  is  quite  original.  ”  Certain  states  of  the 


crying  and  underwent  a  complete  change,  which  was  described  by  his 
lid  not  yet  family  as  the  dog’s  **  hot-house  face.”  It  consisted  “  in  the 
iaring  with  head  drooping  much,  the  whole  body  sinking  a  little  and 
was  sif^ntl  r®naaining  motionless,  the  ears  and  tail  falling  suddenly 

I  the  words  down,  but  the  tail  was  by  no  means  wagged.”  This  change 

ess,  as  she  Mr  Darwin  attributes  to  antithesis,  but  another  explanation, 
say,  “  How  which  seems  to  us  more  probable,  is  mentioned  by  himself. 
not8a>,  “I  „  change  been  so  instantaneous,  I  should  have 

,  .  attributed  it  to  his  lowered  spirits  affecting,  as  in  the  case 

F  ^^®  system  and  circulation,  and  consequently 

n  '  T  h”  *^®  ^®°®  whole  muscular  frame ;  and  this  may  have 

II  only  be  cause.”  We  feel  disposed  to  go  further,  and 

say  it  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  instanta- 
gion  than  neousness  of  the  change  ought  not  to  weigh  so  much,  because 
gh  sound  action  had  been  often  repeated.  When  Mr  Darwin 
moralists  walk,  the  dog  was  accustomed  to  fear  that  he 

might  turn  aside  and  discontinue  the  walk,  and  the  habitual 
expectation  would  render  the  transition  more  rapid  and 
easy.  In  fact,  we  should  think  the  quickness  of  the  change 
was  due  to  habit,  and  that  it  simply  illustrates  the  rule, 
well  explained  by  Dr  Bain,  that  pain  is  accompanied  by  a 
By  Charles  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions.  Mr  Dar¬ 
win  recognises  this  principle  throughout  his  book.  Speak- 
0  first  of  ing  of  young  ourangs  and  chimpanzees  when  sick,  he  says : 
•acters  of  ”  The  state  of  mind  and  body  is  shown  by  their  listless 
jrviceable  movements,  fallen  countenances,  dull  eyes,  and  changed 
habitual  complexion.”  Again,  he  remarks,  that  fear  is  the  most 
)tber  two  depressing  of  all  the  emotions,  and  it  soon  induces  utter, 
s  system,  helpless  prostration.  He  also  observes  that  ”  even  extreme 
tes  of  the  fear  often  acts  at  first  as  a  powerful  stimulant.”  We  think 


mind  lead,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  to  certain  Mr  Darwin’s  first  principle  gives  a  clue^  to  this  apparent 
habitual  movements  which  were  primarily,  or  may  still  be,  aberration.  From  time  immemorial  animals  have^  been 


of  service ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  when  a  directly  opposite 
state  of  mind  is  induced,  there  is  a  strong  and  involuntary 
tendency  to  the  performance  of  movements  of  a  directly 
opposite  nature,  though  they  have  never  been  of  any  use.” 
This  is  called  the  principle  of  antithesis.  A  simple  instance 
is  in  the  contrast  between  shrugging  the  shoulders,  as 


aberration.  From  time  immemorial  animals  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  tremendous  exertions  to  save  their  life, 
and  after  ages  of  habitual  resistance  to  the  first  assault  of 
pain,  a  connection  between  strong  efforts  and  pain  would  be 
established,  in  other  words,  a  connection  by  which  in  an 
emergency  the  system  may  draw  its  whole  available  capital 
and  use  it  up.  Although,  however,  some  of  the  cases 

«  M  a  «  »  •  »  •11  1.  1.  A  Ma  ^  • 


expressing  impotence  or  an  apology,  and  the  erect,  firm  selected  by  Mr  Darwin  to  illustrate  bis  principle  of  anti¬ 
attitude  of  defiance  or  indignation.  *  But  the  examples  on  thesis  may  be  explained  by  the  general  fact  of  the  physical 
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effect  of  pain,  yet  the  others  teem  to  be  best  explained  on 
his  principle  of  antithesis. 

The  third  principle  resorted  to  by  Mr  Darwin  brings  him  • 
into  connection  with  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  second 
does  with  Dr  Bain.  *^When  the  sensorinm  is  strongly  ex¬ 
cited,  nervc-force  is  generated  in  excess,  and  is  transmitted 
in  certain  directions,  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the 
nenre-cells,  and,  as  far  as  the  muscular  system  is  concerned, 
on  the  nature  of  the  movements  which  have  been  habitually 
practised.*'  An  instance  of  what  is  meant  by  this  action 
is  the  rare,  but  striking,  case  when  the  hair  loses  its 
colour  under  extreme  terror  or  grief.  Trembling  is  another 
example.  *‘Tbe  manner  in  which  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  of  certain  glands — the  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  or  mammso,  are  affected  by  strong  emotions,  is 
another  excellent  instance  of  the  direct  action  of  the  sen. 
sorium  on  these  organs,  independently  of  the  will  or  of  any 
serviceable  associated  habit.”  Upon  this  principle  Mr 
Darwin  explains  some  of  the  effects  of  rage  ;  the  disturb¬ 
ance  or  acceleration  of  the  heart’s  action,  the  reddening  of 
the  face,  the  laboured  respiration,  the  heaving  of  the  chest, 
and  the  quivering  of  the  dilated  nostrils.  A  somewhat 
curious  way  of  putting  the  clenching  of  the  teeth  is  given. 

There  is  said  to  be  gnashing  of  teeth  in  hell ;  and  I  have 
plainly  heard  the  grinding* of  the  molar  teeth  of  a  cow 
which  was  suffering  acutely  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.” 

After  stating  and  illustrating  his  principles  at  some 
length,  Mr  Darwin  proceeds  to  gather  together  in  a  series 
of  chapters  what  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  or  to  get 
others  to  observe,  of  the  expressions  employed  by  man  and 
animals.  This  arrangement  will  doubtless  make  the  book 
more  interesting,  but  it  interferes  considerably  with  any 
attempt  to  follow  out  his  three  principles.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  chapters,  as  might  be  expected,  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  expression  of  emotion  by  animals.  The  general 
expressions  are  enumerated  under  four  heads,  the  emission 
of  sounds,  erection  of  the  dermal  appendages,  the  inflation 
of  the  body,  and  the  drawing  back  and  pressure  of  the  ears 
to  the  head.  The  emission  of  sounds  from  the  vocal  organs 
is  discussed  at  length,  but  Mr  Darwin  points  out  other 
curious  modes  in  which  noises  are  made  by  some  animals, 
as  the  rattling  of  their  quills  by  porcupines,  the  stamping 
of  their  feet  by  rabbits,  the  clattering  of  their  beaks  by 
storks,  the  stridulation  of  many  insects,  and  the  grating 
noise  produced  by  some  snakes.  The  erection  of  hair  is 
common  with  the  chimpanzee  and  ourang,  and  dogs,  and  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  rufliing  of  their  feathers  by  many 
birds.  Mr  Darwin  regards  the  erection  of  the  dermal 
appendages  as  a  reflex  action,  and  looks  upon  it  not  “  as  a 
power  acquired  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage,  but  as  an 
incidental  result,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  sensorium 
being  affected.”  The  hair  of  man  is  often  spoken  of  in 
dramas  as  standing  on  end,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
that  often  happens,  except  in  the  insane.  In  regard  to 
these,  the  observations  of  Dr  Crichton  Browne  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  erection  of  the  hair  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  and  extreme  terror  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
insane.  Smoothing  of  the  hair  is  often  a  sign  of  the 
departure  of  a  paroxysm. 

Not  one  of  Mr  Darwin's  dissertations  is  tame  ;  all  of 
them,  on  the  expression  of  slyness,  shrugging  the  shoulders, 
“  uncovering  the  canine,”  nodding  and  shaking  the  head, 
are  extremely  interesting  ;  but  we  shall  only  refer  to  two 
others — weeping  and  blushing.  In  examining  the  causes 
of  weeping,  Mr  Darwin  begins  by  pointing  out  two  import¬ 
ant  facts,  first,  that  weeping  is  not  exclusively  an  expression 
of  sorrow,  it  also  occurs  after  a  paroxysm  of  violent  laugh¬ 
ter,  violent  coughing,  violent  retching;  in  short,  “  whenever 
the  muscles  round  the  eyes  are  strongly  and  involuntarily 
contracted  in  order  to  compress  the  blood-vessels  and  thus  to 
protect  the  eyes.”  The  other  fact  is  that  infants,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  well-known  powers  of  screaming,  do  not 
weep  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  from  two  to 
three  or  four  months.”  This  Mr  Darwin  attributes  to  a 
delay  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  lachrymal  glands.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  find  out  whether  in  any  other  animals 
there  is  ”  a  similar  relation  between  the  contraction  of  the 
orbicular  muscles  during  violent  expiration  and  the  secretion 


of  tears  ;”  but  there  are  few  animals  satisfying  either  of  the 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  he  has  found  the  orbicular  con¬ 
traction  in  elephants,  and  they  are  said  to  weep.  The 
voluntary  contraction  of  the  orbicular  muscles,  however 
energetic,  does  not  cause  the  secretion  of  tears.  Mr  Darwin 
thus  sums  up  his  views  on  this  point : 

Weeping  is  probably  the  result  of  some  such  chain  of  events  as 
follows.  Children,  when  wanting  food,  or  suffering  in  any  wav 
cry  out  loudly,  like  the  young  of  most  other  animals,  partly  as'a 
call  to  their  parents  for  aid,  and  partly  from  any  great  exertion 
serving  as  a  relief.  Prolonged  screaming  inevitably  leads  to  the 
gorging  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye ;  and  this  will  have  led.  at 
first  consciously  and  at  last  habitually,  to  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  round  the  eyes,  in  order  to  protect  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spasmodic  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  the 
distension  of  the  vessels  within  the  eye,  without  necessarily  entail¬ 
ing  any  conscious  sensation,  will  have  effected  through  reflex 
action,  the  lacrymal  glands.  Finally,  through  the  three  principles 
of  nerve-force  readily  passing  along  accustomed  channels— of  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  so  widely  extended  in  its  power — and  of  certain 
actions,  being  more  under  the  control  of  the  will  than  others— it 
has  come  to  pass  that  suffering  readily  causes  the  secretion  of 
tears  without  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  other  action. 

Mr  Darwin’s  account  of  “  blushing  ”  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ingenious  and  satisfactory  in  his  book.  Blushing  is 
confined  to  man.  Infants  under  two  or  three  years  never 
blush,  and  idiots  rarely.  Dr  Behn  relates  one  case  of  a 
microcephalous  idiot,  thirteen  years  old,  blushing  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  side,  when  undressed  for  medical  examination, 
but  Dr  Crichton  Browne  never  observed  any  genuine  blush 
in  any  of  the  idiots  in  his  asylum.  Mr  Darwin’s  remarks 
deal  with  two  points, — what  is  the  mental  feeling  that  gives 
rise  to  blushing,  and  how  has  the  connection  between  them 
originated  ?  A  common,  but  superficial,  idea  is  that  blush¬ 
ing  is  a  sign  of  conscious  guilt.  This  has  just  as  much 
truth  in  it  as  the  mode  of  testing  guilt  by  giving  an 
alleged  criminal  something  to  chew ;  terror  stops  the  flow 
of  saliva,  whether  caused  by  guilt  c*  ollierwise.  One 
of  the  causes  of  shame  is  moral  guilt,  but  the  primary 
cause  is  probably  self-attention  to  personal  appearance. 
For  that  reason,  women  being  more  solicitous  about  their 
personal  appearance,  and  being  also  more  sensitive  to  the 
disapprobation  of  others,  are  more  given  to  blushing  than 
men,  and  young  persons  than  old.  In  the  same  way  young 
women  and  men  are  most  apt  to  blush  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  because  their  sensitiveness  to  their  personal 
appearance  is  then  at  its  greatest.  Blushing  seems  to  be  a 
universal  expression,  found  in  all  races  where  the  skin  is 
not  too  dark  to  make  it  invisible,  and  with  the  races  of 
men  who  habitually  go  nearly  naked  the  blushes  extend 
over  a  much  larger  surface  than  with  us.  The  primitive 
man,  who  seldom  troubles  himself  much  about  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,  is  not  incapable  of  feeling  pleased  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  the  probability  is  that  blushing  was 
at  first  exclusively  caused  with  reference  to  the  face,  and 
shame  for  moral  guilt  formed  an  extension  of  the  early 
expression.  A  sensitiveness  to  the  disapprobation  of  others 
on  account  of  moral  delinquencies  would  easily  excite  the 
same  expression  as  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  others 
about  one’s  person.  But  why,  so  to  speak,  reduce  all 
shame  to  shame-faced-ness  ?”  We  need  not  say  that 
Mr  Darwin  does  not  accept  Sir  0.  Bell’s  theory  that 
blushing  “  is  a  provision  for  expression,  as  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  colour  extending  only  to  the  surface  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast,  the  parts  most  exposed — it  is  not 
acquired  ;*  it  is  from  the  beginning ;  ”  or  Dr  Burgess  s 
remark,  that  it  was  designed  by  the  Creator  in  ”  order  that 
the  soul  might  have  sovereign  power  of  displaying  the 
various  internal  emotions  of  the  moral  feelings.”  The 
explanation  adopted,  although  it  may  sound  strange  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  analogous  facts,  is  that 

attention  closely  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body  tends  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ordinary  and  tonic  contractions  of  the  small  arteries 
of  that  part.  These  vessels,  in  consequence,  become  at  such 
times  more  or  less  relaxed,  and  are  instantly  filled  with  arterial 
blood.  This  tendency  will  have  been  much  strengthened,  if 
frequent  attention  has  been  paid  during  many  generations  to  the 
same  part.  .  .  .  Whenever  we  believe  that  others  are  deprecating 
or  even  considering  our  personal  appearance,  our  attention  is 
vividly  directed  to  the  outer  and  visible  parts  of  our  bodies; 
and  of  all  such  parts  we  are  most  sensitive  about  our  faces,  as  no 
doubt  has  been  the  case  during  many  past  generations.  There¬ 
fore,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  capillary  vessels  can  be 
acted  on  by  close  attention,  those  of  the  face  will  have  become 
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eminently  susceptible.  Through  the  force  of  association,  the 
same  effects  will  tend  to  follow  whenever  we  think  that  others 
are  considering  or  censuring  our  actions  or  character. 

Upon  the  cardinal  point  of  this  explanation,  the  power  of 
close  attention  to  act  on  the  capillaries,  many  analogous 
facts  have  been  noted,  and  Sir  H.  Holland,  Prof.  Laycock, 
and  others  hare  drawn  attention  to  them.  We  think  a 
better  guess  has  never  been  made,  and  that  the  cause  of 
blushing  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  are 
known.  The  other  explanations  in  the  book  are  admirably 
supported,  and  certainly  carry  the  “  science  of  expression  *’ 
much  further  than  has  ever  been  done.  Mr  Darwin’s  book 
is  also  important  from  the  fact  that  he  explains  expression 
from  his  general  point  of  view,  and  thus  another  province 
is  added  to  the  realm  of  natural  history  as  re-arranged  by 
natural  selection.  By  the  student  of  mind,  as  well  as  by 
the  naturalist,  this  book  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  great 
importance,  and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  alike  worthy  of  the  great  works  Mr  Darwin 
has  already  given  us,  and  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has 
applied  his  unrivalled  genius  and  research. 

ME  MOEEIS’S  MORALITY. 

Love  is  Enough ;  or^  The  Freeing  qf  Phuramond*  By  William 
Morris.  Ellis  and  White. 

Other  critics  must  decide  whether  ‘  Love  is  Enough  *  is 
more  interesting  as  a  poem  or  as  an  experiment  in  versifica¬ 
tion.  .To  us  it  appears  remarkable  in  both  respects,  but  in 
neither  quite  satisfactory.  Claiming  only  to  be  “  the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day,”  Mr  Morris  ought  not  perhaps  to 
be  blamed  for  the  phantastic  and  unreal  nature  of  the  very 
beautiful  thought  that  he  expresses  in  very  beautiful 
rhyme ;  but  it  is  a  fault,  nevertheless  ;  and  another  fault 
in  his  writing  is  the  dififuseness  that  comes  of  the  too  easy 
power  of  verse-making  which  he  possesses.  There  is  hardly 
a  poem  in  *  The  Earthly  Paradise  *  that  we  could  spare,  but 
hardly  one  that  would  not  have  been  improved  by  a  com¬ 
pression  of  all  its  essence  into  half  or  a  third  of  the  space  it 
has  been  allowed  to  fill.  That  fault,  at  any  rate,  can  hardly 
be  charged  against  ‘  Love  is  Enough.’  Whatever  Mr  Morris 
may  do  when  be  has  come  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
new  method  that  he  has  here  invented,  or  adapted  from  a 
combination  of  the  classical  hexameter  with  the  Gothic 
alliterative  verse,  he  is  still  suflBciently  restrained  by  it  to 
be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  counting  his  words,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  his  poem  does  not  contain  a  great 
many  redundant  words.  Another  consequence  is  that  the 
verse  is  here  and  there  a  little  rugged  ;  but  that  can  well 
be  excused  in  a  poet  who  is  generally  so  musical,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  ruggedness  is  less  the  fault  of  Mr  Morris 
than  of  the  reader,  who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  peculiar 
use  which  he  makes  of  accentuation  in  aid  of  emphasis. 
As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  quote  part  of  King  Pbara- 
mond’s  apostrophe  to  the  monarch  who  has  usurped  his 
throne,  or  rather  occupied  it  on  his  leaving  it  empty : 

But  I— I  shall  live  too,  though  no  graven  image 
Ou  the  grass  of  the  hill -side  shall  brave  the  storms*  beating; 
Though  through  days  of  thy  plenty  the  people  remember 
As  a  dim  time  of  war  the  past  days  of  King  Pharamond ; 

Yet  belike  as  time  weareth,  and  folk  turn  back  a  little 
To  the  darkness  where  dreams  lie  and  live  on  for  ever. 

Even  there  shall  be  Pharamond  who  failed  not  in  battle, 

But  feared  to  overcome  his  folk  who  forgot  him, 

And  turned  back  and  left  them  a  tale  for  the  telling, 

A  song  for  the  singing,  that  yet  in  some  battle 
May  grow  to  remembrance  and  rend  through  the  ruin 
As  my  sword  rent  it  through  in  the  days  gone  for  ever. 

So,  like  Enoch  of  old,  I  was  not,  for  Qod  took  me. 

Over  that  passage  most  readers  will  probably  stumble  at 
first ;  but  after  a  second  or  third  reading,  they  can  find 
fault  only  with  the  scanning  of  this  one  line  : 

But  feared  to  overcome  his  folk  who  forgot  him. 

The  lines  we  have  quoted  illustrate,  though  not  very 
favourably,  the  versification  which  Mr  Morris  has  adopted. 
The  prevailing  metre  of  *  Love  is  Enough  ’  is  of  that  sort — 
a  four-footed  line,  generally  a  make-up  of  spondees  and 
dactyls,  that  are  used  quite  arbitrarily,  and  in  which  there 
is  something  like  a  regular  plan  of  alliteration,  with  a  good 
deal  of  irregular  alliteration  mixed  up  with  it.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  an  orderly  triple  alliteration  in  each  line,  as 
here- 


Little  may  be  looked  for,  fair  lords,  in  my  story, 
To  lighten  your  hearts  of  the  load  lying  on  them ; 


or  here, 

Thou  shalt  shine  through  thy  shame  as  the  son  through  the  haze 
When  the  world  waiteth  gladly  the  warm  day  a-coming. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  a  very  partial  alliteration  line  by 
line,  but  a  very  melodious  recurrence  of  the  same  allitera¬ 
tion  through  several  lines,  as  here : 

— Yet  if  thou  shouldst  ask  for  a  sign  from  that  country 
What  have  I  to  show  thee — I  plucked  a  blue  milk-wort 
From  amidst  of  the  field  where  she  wandered  fair-fouted— 

It  was  gone  when  I  wakened — and  once  in  my  wallet 
I  set  some  grey  stones  from  the  way  through  the  forest — 

These  were  gone  when  I  wakened — and  once  as  I  wandered 
A  lock  of  white  wool  from  a  thorn-bush  1  gathered  ; 

It  was  gone  when  I  wakened — the  name  of  that  country — 

Nay,  how  should  I  know  it  ?— but  ever  meseemeth 
’Twas  not  in  the  southlands,  for  sharp  in  the  sunset 
And  sunrise  the  air  is,  and  whiles  I  have  seen  it 
Amid  white  drift  of  snow — ah,  look  up,  foster-father! 

That  last  passage  also  indicates  the  plot  and  purport  of 
the  poem  as  a  poem.  King  Pharamond  is  a  brave  and  wise 
king  who  has  ruled  his  country  worthily  through  five  years, 
conquered  his  foes  abroad,  and  established  peace  at  home  \ 
but,  these  pressing  tasks  over,  he  is  oppressed  by  a  fancy 
that  first  appeared  to  him  on  his  coronation  day,  that  only 
quickened  his  zeal  while  he  had  pressing  work  to  do,  but 
that  afflicts  him  like  a  disease  now  that  he  has  time  to  be 
idle.  His  fancy  is  of  a  fair  maiden  dwelling  in  the 
northern  country,  who  has  appeared  to  him  over  and  over 
again  in  visions,  and  for  love  of  whom,  and  longing,  he  is 
eager  to  forego  all  the  glories  and  pleasures  of  his  kingship. 

I  Thus,  after  telling  of  a  song  by  which  he  first  knew  of  her 
nearness  to  him,  he  describes  her  to  his  foster-father  and 
firm  friend  and  counsellor.  Master  Oliver : 

As  my  twin  sister,  young  of  years  was  she  and  slender. 

Yellow  blossoms  of  spriug-tide  her  hands  had  been  gathering. 
But  the  gown-lap  that  held  them  had  fallen  adown 
Aud  had  lain  round  her  feet  with  the  first  of  the  singing ; 

Now  her  singing  had  ceased,  though  yet  heaved  her  bosom 
As  with  lips  lightly  parted  and  eyes  of  one  seeking 
She  stood  luce  to  face  with  the  Love  that  she  knew  not. 

The  love  that  she  longed  for  and  waiting  unwitting ; 

She  moved  not,  I  breathed  not— till  lo,  a  horn  winded, 

And  she  started,  and  o’er  her  came  trouble  and  wonder, 

Came  pallor  and  trembling ;  came  a  strain  at  mv  heart-strings 
As  bouiless  there  I  stretched  hands  toward  her  beauty, 

And  voiceless  cried  out,  as  the  cold  mist  swept  o’er  me. 

How  Pharamond  was  filled — **  fulfilled  ”  is  Mr  Morris’s 
favourite  word — with  this  vision  ;  how  he  persuaded  Master 
Oliver  to  go  with  him  in  quest  of  the  lady  of  his  dream  ; 
how,  after  four  years  of  searching,  when  he  lay  down  in  a 
strange  land,  to  die  as  he  thought,  the  beautiful  vision  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  in  reality  ;  and  how  after  that,  disregarding 
his  kingship  and  all  its  shows,  he  found  that  love  is 
enough,” — these  are  the  scenes  depicted  in  Mr  Morris’s 
“  morality,”  with  Love,  in  various  guises,  for  the  ”  moral  ” 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  mediaeval  mysteries,  plays  some¬ 
thing  like  the  part  of  a  Greek  chorus.  Very  charming  is 
the  view  of  Azalais,  the  lady  of  the  dream,  when  she  comes 
up  to  Pharamond  as  he  lies  half-dead,  and  gradually  recog¬ 
nises  in  him  the  ideal  of  the  vague  longings  with  which 
she  has  all  along  been  waiting  for  his  coming. 

— Ah!  what  lieth  there  by  the  side  of  the  highway  ? 

Is  it  death  stains  the  sunlight,  or  sorrow  or  sickness? 

— Not  death,  for  he  sleepeth  ;  but  beauty  sore  blemished 
By  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  for  all  that  the  sweeter. 

I  will  wait  till  he  wakens  and  gaze  on  his  beauty. 

Lest  1  never  again  in  the  world  should  behold  him. 

— M<  ybe  I  may  help  him;  he  is  sick  and  needs  tending. 

He  is  poor,  and  shall  scorn  not  our  simpleness  surely. 

Whence  came  he  to  us-ward — what  like  has  his  life  been— 

Who  spoke  to  him  last — for  what  is  he  longing  ? 

—  As  one  hearkening  a  story  I  wonder  what  coineth, 

And  in  what  wise  my  voice  to  our  homestead  shall  bid  him. 

O  heart,  how  thou  faintest  with  hope  of  the  gladness 
I  may  have  for  a  little  if  there  he  abide. 

Soft  there  shalt  thou  sleep,  love,  and  sweet  shall  thy  dreams  be, 
And  sweet  thy  awaking  amidst  of  the  wonder 
Where  thou  art,  who  is  nigh  thee — and  then,  when  thou  seest 
How  the  rose-houghs  hang  in  o’er  the  little  loft  window. 

And  the  blue  bowl  with  roses  is  close  to  thine  hand, 

And  over  thy  bed  is  the  quilt  sewn  with  lilies. 

And  the  loft  is  hung  round  with  the  green  Southland  hangings, 
And  all  smelleth  sweet  as  the  low  door  is  opened. 

And  thou  turnest  to  see  me  there  standing,  and  holding 
Such  dainties  as  may  be,  thy  new  hunger  to  stay — 

Then  well  may  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  not  remember 
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Thine  old  woes  for  a  moment  in  the  freshness  and  pleasure, 

And  that  I  shall  be  part  of  thy  rest  for  a  little. 

And  then— who  shall  say— wilt  thou  tell  me  thy  story, 

And  what  hast  thou  loved,  and  for  what  hast  thou  striven  ? 

— ^Thou  shalt  see  me,  and  mr  lore  and  my  pity,  as  thou  speakest. 

And  it  may  be  thy  pity  shall  mingle  with  mine. 

— And  meanwhile — Ah,  love,  what  hope  may  my  heart  hold? 

For  1  see  that  thou  lov'est,  who  ne’er  hast  beheld  me. 

And  how  should  thy  love  change,  howe’er  the  world  changeth  ? 

This  fancy  of  the  freeing  of  Pharamond  ”  is  set  in  a 
mediaeval  form.  The  play,  with  Love  for  its  interpreter 
between  the  scenes,  is  supposed  to  be  enacted  before  an 
Emperor  and  Empress  on  their  wedding-day,  and  there  is 
some  talk,  not  only  between  them,  but  also  between  a 
common  husband  and  wife,  a  Giles  and  Joan,  who  are 
among  the  on-lookers, — and  this  helps  to  strengthen  the 
poet’s  moral,  that,  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  “love  is  enough 
but  it  does  not  otherwise  improve  the  poem.  The  poem  is 
very  much  improved,  however,  by  several  very  musical 
songs  that  are  interspersed,  all  written  in  the  same  key 
and  in  varying  emphasis  of  the  same  moral.  Here  is  one 
of  them ; 

Love  is  enough  ;  w  hile  ye  deemed  him  a-sleeping, 

There  were  signs  of  his  coming  and  sounds  of  his  feet ; 

His  touch  it  was  that  would  bring  you  to  weeping. 

When  the  summer  was  deepest  and  music  most  sweet : 

In  his  footsteps  ye  followed  the  day  to  its  dying, 

Ye  went  forth  by  his  gown-skirts  the  morning  to  meet : 

In  his  place  on  the  beaten-down  orchard-grass  l/ing. 

Of  the  sweet  ways  ye  pondered  yet  left  for  life’s  trying. 

Ah,  what  was  all  dreaming  of  pleasure  anear  you. 

To  the  time  when  his  eyes  on  your  wistful  eyes  turned. 

And  ye  saw  his  lips  move,  and  his  head  bend  to  hear  you. 

As  new-born  and  glad  to  his  kindness  ye  yearned  ? 

Ah,  what  was  all  dreaming  of  anguish  and  sorrow. 

To  the  time  when  the  world  in  his  torment  was  burned, 

And  no  god  your  heart  from  its  prison  might  borrow. 

And  no  rest  was  left,  no  to-day,  no  to-morrow  ? 

All  wonder  of  pleasure,  all  doubt  of  desire. 

All  blindness,  are  ended,  and  no  more  ye  feel 

If  your  feet  tread  his  flowers  or  the  flames  of  his  Are, 

If  your  breast  meet  his  balms  or  the  edge  of  his  steel. 
Change  is  come,  and  past  over,  no  more  strife,  no  more 
learning : 

Now  your  lips  and  your  forehead  are  sealed  with  his  seal. 
Look  backward  and  smile  at  the  thorns  and  the  burning. 

— Sweet  rest,  O  my  soul,  and  no  fear  of  returning! 

Writing  like  that  is  very  charming,  and  *Love  is 
Enough,*  like  all  Mr  Morris’s  poems,  is  a  work  of  art ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  contrast  it  with  such  another  work  of  art  as 
*  Middlemarch.’  The  poet  echoes  an  antique  fancy  in 
graceful  words  and  delicate  tones ;  but  the  novelist  preaches 
a  modern  truth  with  certainly  no  less  skill  and  with  vastly 
greater  power.  It  is  pleasant  pastime  to  think  that  **  love 
is  enough ;  ”  but  in  working  hours  we  are  forced  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  very  much  more  is  needed  for  the  world’s  well¬ 
being. 
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Routledge.  ’ 

Hibberd,  Shirley.— The  Ivy;  a  Monograph.  (Small  4to,  pp,  vlii.  115) 
Groom  bridge. 

Hole,  Rev.  8.  Reynolds.— The  Six  of  Spades;  a  Book  about  the  Garden 
and  the  Gardener.  (Small  4to,  pp.  viii,  2,30,  58.)  Blackwood. 

Howitt.  William.— A  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia ;  or 
Herbert’s  Note- Book.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Harvey! 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  876,  38.  6d.)  Routledge. 

Jourdan,  Beatrice  Alsager.- Chauces  and  Changes;  Stories  of  the  Past 
and  Present.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  422.)  Strahan. 

Low,  C.  R.— The  Letter  of  Marque,  and  Tales  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  With 
Illustratious.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  318,  28.  Cd  )  Routledge. 

Maine,  E.  S. — Marchmont  of  Realands.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  302.  317,  218.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Martineau,  Harriet.— The  Playfellow.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  502,  5s.)  Rout- 
ledge. 

Mateaux,  Clara  L.— Sunday  Chats  with  Sensible  CHiildren.  (4to,  pp.  2.56, 
58.)  Cassell. 

Moflern  Christianity,  a  Civilised  Heathenism.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Fight  at  Dame  Eiiropa's  School’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  129,  28.  6vl.) 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Morris.  William.— Love  is  Enough;  or.  The  Freeing  of  Pharamond.  A 
Morality.  (Square  Svo,  pp.  134,  78.  6d.)  Ellis  and  White. 

Murray,  James  A.  H — Synopsis  of  Paley's  ‘Horse  Paclinae.’  With  an 
Appeudix  of  Examination  Questions.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  Ti,  Is ) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

•Nicholson,  Henry  Alleyne.— A  Slanual  of  Palaontology  for  the  Ui«e  of 
Students  :  with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Paheoui- 
ology*  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  001, 15a.)  Blackwood. 

•Noel,  Hon.  Roden.— The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  iv, 
250, 68.)  Strahan. 

Not  For  the  World  ;  a  Stonr  of  Saxony  in  1870.  By  D.  O.  T.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  283,  lOe.  6d.)  Newby. 

Old  Alans  Thoughts  aUiut  Alany  Things,  An.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii,  38*.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Old  Afother  Hubbard’s  Picture-Book.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by  Kron- 
heim.  (Small  4*0,  pp.  72,  28.)  Routledge. 

One  New  Year's  Night,  and  other  Christmas  Stories.  Being  the  Extra 
Number  of  ‘  The  Sunday  Magazine.’  (Royal  Svo,  pp  04,  6d.) 
Strahan  and  Co. 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Alinds.  By  Several  Young  Persons.  Authors’ 
Complete  Edition.  (16mo,  pp.  288.  Is.  6d.)  Routledge. 

Our  Pet’s  Picture-Book.  With  26  Coloured  Plates.  (4to,  pp.  48,  3i.  6d.) 
Routledge.  .  . 

Perring,  Rev.  Sir  Philip.- The  Spirit  and  the  Muse;  containing  Original 
Hymns  and  other  Poems,  with  Translations  from  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  XV,  291,  38. 6d.)  Longmans.  ^ 

•Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art.  Containing  20  Permanent  Photographs 
^ter  Paintings  by  Eminent  Artists.  (4to,  pp.  76,  128.)  Sampson  Low 

•Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred  Art.  Containing  20  Permanent  Photograplis 
after  Paintings  by  Celebrated  Masters.  (4to,  pp.  76,  12s.)  Saiupsoa 
Low  and  Co.  _  .  .  ..,.0  a 

•Reclus,  Elisce.— The  Ocean.  Atmosphere,  and  Life ;  being  the  Second 
Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Life  oft  he 
Globe.  Translate  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward,  and  Edited  by 
Henry  Woodward  Illustrated  by  227  Maps  or 
Sections.  (Svo,  pp.  viii,  Wl,  viii,  304,  268.)  Chapman  aud  Hall. 

Roberts,  T.  N. — Parliamentary  Buff  Book:  Session  18r2.  (leap.  8vo, 


led  Flag,  and  oi^er  Poems.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  iv, 


pp.  xii,  508,  6s.)  Effingham  Wilson. 

Bomer,  A. — Anecdotical  and  Descriptive  Natural  History.  (Crown  Svo, 


pp.  viii,  184.)  Grooinbridge.  _  . 

Routledge’s  Sunday  Album  for  Children.  With  170  Illustrations.  Small 


4to,pp.  312,  :i6. 6d.)  Routledge.  «  «  n 

•Russian  (Jonsplrators  in  Siberia :  a  Personal  Narrative.  By  Baron  K  , 

a  Russian  Dekabrist.  'I'ranslatcd  trom  the  German  by  Ere  yu 
St  John  Mildmay.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  272,  78.)  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  _  . , 

Sick  and  In  Prison.  (Fcap,  Svo.  pp.  148.)  Bell  and  Daldy. 

•Spencer,  Herbert. — The  Principles  of  Psychology.  Second  Edition,  iwo 
Volumes.  (Svo,  pp.  xii.  0;)5,  vill,  648.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 
•Stockmar,  Baron  E.  von.— Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockinar.  Translated  irom 
the  German  by  G.  A.  M— Edited  by  F.  Alax  MUUer.  In  Iwo 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp  cx,  391,  xlll,  555.  21s.)  Longmans, 
•Stocqueler,  J.  H.— A  Personal  History  of  the  Horse  Guards  from  1750  10 
1872.  (Svo,  pp.  X,  292, 148.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

•Street,  Rev.  Benjamin.— The  Restoration  of  Paths  to  Dwell  In: 

on  the  Re-editing  and  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  ocnp- 


tures.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi  425,  7s,  6d.)  Strahan.  ,,  ,  j  ip 

Thompson-Gregg,  W. — A  Desperate  Character ;  a  Tale  of  the  (Jold  I  ever. 
In  Three  Volumes.  (Crowm  Svo,  pp- 287,  290,  286,  31s.  6d,)  Samuel 


tloiis  by  Harrison  Weir.  (Small  4to,  pp.  280,  3s.  6d.)  Routledge. 
Children's  Priie.  Edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke.  1872.  (Small  4to,  pp.  188, 
2s.  6d.)  Gardner. 


Tinsley.  .  ^ 

Twilight  and  Dawn  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Four  Messengers,  Ac.  (1-mo, 
pp.  190,48.)  Bell  and  Daldy.  . 

Vem^,  Jules.  'Trauslatod  from. —  Meridiana:  The  AdventurM  of  TUr<» 
Englishmen  and  Three  Russians  In  South  Africa.  (Square  svo, 
pp.  viii,  232,  78  .  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Ca  . 

Walter  Crane’s  Picture  Ik>ok ;  containing  64  Coloured  Pictures.  (4io, 


ChrUtUii  JBeWllle. ^  the^Author  of ‘Matthew  Paxton.’  (Fcap.  Svo, 


pp.  64. 5s.)  Routledge.  _ 

Word,  Marcus  — The  Royal  Illuminated  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  1  uo 
Old  Familiar  Words,  Set  to  Appropriate  Music,  Arranged  in  an  Easy 
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aiSs^-coDd  8eiie«^’Vrown’bvo,  S-^48V!S"rl^  tier  Adventures  in  the  Argentine  Republic,”  and  Captain 

Beparateij,^.)  Ninimo.  «-  v,  ^  Majne  Beid’s  “  Zigzag  Journey  through  Mexico.” 

MTanng,  Aiitela.-“3iarij,ola  Manor;  or,  Mischief  and  Merrjmakinff.  -x/r  Tir*ii*  »  ^  •  •!  i*  e 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A  Sewell.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xli,  229.)  Sampson  Williams  8  Atlthologia  Anglica  IS  a  Compilation  Ol 

Weii:®Feii^-Oid  Snowfieid’s  Fortune,  and  What  Became  of  It.  A  English  poets,  with  no  special  claimstoatten- 

I'sychoiofiicai  Noyl.  (^Crown  8vo  pp.  248,  6e.)  E.  T.  Whitfleii  tion.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  furnished  with  odd  titles. 

Euffiish^Pwts,  fromVpen8er“§)‘8herie^'’\v1th®Short^L^  Thus,  Theseus’s  speech  to  Hermia  about  **  the  livery  of  a 

Av  1  r.  ^  uun,”  in  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  is  headed  “La 

onderful  Adventures  .  a  Series  of  Narratives  of  personal  Experiences  xt*  -d  t  •  i»  j  r>*  ^  j  tt  »  i-i  i.  •  • 

among  the  Native  Tribes  of  America,  With  45  Illustrations.  (Crown  ICellgieuse,  and  Richard  II.  8  Sollloquy,  beginning 

Youens's’ B^ce  Album.  Words  and  Music.  (32mo,  pp.  128,  5s.)  Rout-  ‘  Of  comfort  no  man  speak,  is  entitled  “  Bex ‘Olim. 

r»nA€  Philip  Perring’s  The  Spirit  and  the  Mnse  consists 

b  111  af  f  T  1  •  j  chicfly  of  hymns,  more  or  less  devotional  and  metrical. 

>Ve  shall  hope  at  some  future  day  to  spe^  more  m  de-  Thj,  . 

tail  of  the  apologetic  life  of  0  Connell  which  has  been  .  ...  .  . 

issued  under  the  title  of  The  Uberator,  by  Miss  Cusack,  The  iToirei^  bMt’niig'horae  to  rest, 

the  very  learned  and  indefatigable  nun  of  Kenmare.  We  The  beast  to  lair,  the  bird  to  nest ; 

desire  at  present  only  to  call  attention  to  the  outward  ap-  To  watch  and  pray,  O  man,  is  best. 

pearance  of  this  book,  as  showing  that  the  literature  of  Mjr  Bowland  Brown’s  Songs  of  Earlg  Spring ^  with  Lays 


Eufflish  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  Shelley.  With  Short  Literary 
Notices.  (PostSvo,  pp.  xvi.  461,  68.)  Longmana 
Wonderful  Adventures :  »  Series  of  Narratives  of  Personal  Experienres 
among  the  Native  Tribes  of  America.  With  45  Illustrations.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  313,  5s.)  Cassell. 

Youens's  Dance  Album.  Words  and  Music.  (32mo,  pp.  128,  5s.)  Rout- 
ledge. 


the  Irish  Home  Buie  party  is  not  confined  to  cheap 
pamphlets  and  badly-printed  newspapers.  This  gorgeous 
volume,  with  a  richly  ornamented  cover,  graceful  marginal 
adornments,  and  numerous  spirited  illustrations,  helps  to 

1  1  111  1*  V*. 


This  verse  may  serve  as  a  sample  : 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  labourer’s  bast’ning  home  to  rest, 

The  beast  to  lair,  the  bird  to  nest ; 

To  watch  and  pray,  O  man,  is  best. 

Mjr  Bowland  Brown’s  Songs  of  Early  Spring^  with  Lays 
of  Later  Life,  is  a  handsome  collection  of  verses  that  have 
already  appeared  in  smaller  volumes. 

A  cheap  and  complete  edition  of  Original  Poems  for 
Infant  Minds,  by  the  Taylor  family,  should  be  welcome  in 


prove  that  the  Nationalists  are  a  strong  party,  and  that,  every  nursery  that  does  not  possess  a  copy  of  this  capital 
among  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  there  /  is  a  market  for  collection. 


expensive  books. 

Another  large  and  showy  volume  is  Mr  Blake-Forster’s 
Irish  Chieftains,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  recounts 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Chiefs  of  Cineal  Aodh,  and  tells  how 


The  Parliamentary  Buff  Book  is  coming  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  handbook  for  politicians.  The  new  volume  contains  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  divisions  taken  during  last  session 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  it  shows  how  each  M.P.  voted 


“  one  hundred  and  forty  years  since  an  alien  and  arbitrary  in  each,  and  it  gives  a  sliding  scale  of  the  attendances  of 
Government  unscrupnlously  accomplished  the  total  ruin  and  members,  which  will  afford  some  constituencies  an  oppor- 
subsequent  extinction  of  one  of  the  noblest  aboriginal  tunity  of  scolding  their  representatives, 
families  of  Ireland.”  The  tale  occupies  about  half  of  the  The  British  Almanac,  full  as  usual  of  “useful  informa- 
volume.  The  other  half  is  filled  with  historical  and  tion,”  and  serving  as  a  small  directory  in  Parliamentary, 
patriotic  notes.  educational,  and  other  matters,  is  supplemented  by  several 

Under  the  curious  title  of  Tlt>e  Bestoi'ation  of  Paths  to  interesting  essays  and  concise  epitomes  of  Acts  of  Pariia- 
Dtcell  In,  Mr  Street  has  published  a  series  of  essays  on  ment  and  other  official  documents. 


the  “  Re-editing  and  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.”  “The  English  Old  Testament,”  he  says, 
”is  substantially  and  mentally  the  Septuagint;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  clad  in  that  version,  is  as  the  free 


The  Fine  Art  Annital  is  a  very  pretty  almanac  for  the 
drawing-room,  followed  by  miscellaneous  light  literature  of 
the  “  Christmas  number  ”  sort,  and  supplied  with  numerous 
illustrations,  of  which  three  are  steel  engravings.  The 


woman  Sarah  disguised  in  the  garments  of  the  bond-woman  Christmas  Number  of  the  Monthly  Packet  is  a  very  full 
Hagar.  The  Word  of  God  is  as  shackled  and  hampered  by  budget  of  holiday  reading  for  religious  people  ;  and 
its  diction  and  temper  as  David  was  in  Saul’s  armour,  and  of  like  sort  are  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Sunday 
v.’hilst  so  apparelled  the  Old  Testament  will  not  triumph  Magazine  and  Good  Words.  Beeton^s  Christinas  Annual 
over  the  Philistine.”  Whether  Mr  Street’s  proposals  for  has  for  its  niece  de  resistance  “  The  Coming  K — a  smart 


over  the  Philistine.”  Whether  Mr  Street’s  proposals  for 
re-translating  and  re-arranging  the  contents  of  the  Jewish 
Bible  will  please  orthodox  readers  we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
unorthodox  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  a  work  that  busies 
itself  only  with  the  clearing  away  of  a  few  difficult  phrases 
ani  the  transposition  of  various  ill-matched  passages. 

In  Modem  Christianity,  a  Civilised  Heathenism,  the 
author  of  *  The  Fight  in  Dame  Europa’s  School  ’  has 
written  a  sort  of  tract  anent  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
recent  remarks  about  “  the  heathen,”  leading  up  to  these 
conclusions : 

That  this  modern  Christianity  of  ours  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  heathenism,  civilised  and  refined ;  that  our  God  is  to 
most  of  us  the  same  mere  abstract  divinity,  the  same  imaginary 
personification  of  Good,  as  the  gods  of  classical  mythology  to  the 
jioman  or  the  Greek ;  that  it  is  not  one  whit  more  possible  to  serve 
..two  Masters  now,  than  when  the  great  truth  first  was  spoken, 
eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  middle 
course  left  open,  to  any  reasonable  man,  between  the  literal  un¬ 
tiring  imitation  of  Christ,  in  life  and  death,  and  the  downright  | 
refusal  to  believe  that  He  either  lived  or  died. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  An  Old  Man's 
Thoughts  about  Many  Things,  a  collection  of  light  but 
instructive  essays  on  books,  style,  education,  taxation,  and 
other  topics. 

Mr  Hole’s  Six  of  Spcules  is  a  volume  of  gossip  about 
gardening,  full  of  healthy  talk  on  a  healthy  topic.  “  To 
be  a  good  gardener,”  Mr  Hole  makes  one  of  his  people  say, 

“  a  man  must  be  well  acquainted  with  geology,  entomology, 
and  meteorology,  with  botany,  chemistry,  geometry, 
drawing,  and  colour. 

M.  Verne’s  Meridiana  tells  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of 
three  Englishmen  and  three  Russians  some  eighteen  years 
ago  in  South  Africa.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  but 
very  badly  illustrated. 

^ven  narratives  of  American  travel  are  contained  in 
Wonderful  Adventures,  the  chief  being  Mr  Bell’s  “  Ten 
Days*  Joarney  in  Southern  Arizona,”  Mr  Parfitt’s  “  Fron- 


parody  of  ‘The  Idylls  of  the  King,*  and  a  very  bold 
satire  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  is  part  of  the 
“  dedication 

These  to  his  memory — since  he  held  them  dear. 

Perchance  as  finding  there  unwittingly 
Some  picture  of  himself — I  dedicate, 

I  dedicate,  1  consecrate  with  smilea — 

These  Idle  Lays.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  roy  own  ideal  liege. 

Who  did  not  muchly  care  to  trouble  take  ; 

But  his  concern  was,  comfortable  ease  ; 

To  smoke  good  brands  ;  to  quaff  rare  vintages ; 

To  feed  himself  with  dainty  meats  withal. 

Of  a  great  number  of  illustrated  books,  for  children  and 
grown-up  people,  we  must  speak  in  a  separate  article. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
,  BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2^ 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willoo*  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomaa. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  Ac. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  saperlor  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  haviuK  no  interest  in  selling  any  {Articular  MMbine, 
are  enabled  to  recommenu  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers:-. 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charfc  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDGWARE-ROAD, 

AND 

4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


tlJARANTEE  to  their  customers:—. 


SMITH 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

BESSEMER  SALOON  STEAMBOAT 

COMPANY  (Limited). 

CapiCttl  £260,000,  in  6,000  shares  of  £50  each.  Deposit  £2 
per  share  on  application,  £8  on  allotment.  Farther  calls  of  £5 
per  share  as  and  when  required  over  about  10  months. 

*  DIBBCTOR8. 

Lord  HENRY  O.  LENNOX,  M.P.,  London,  Chairman 
Lord  Geon?e  Hamilton,  M.P.,  London 
Edwin  Cbadwiek.  Esq.,  C.B.  East  Sheen,  Mortlake 
W.  H.  Davies,  Esq  (late  P.  and  O.  A^nt  at  Aden),  London 
John  M.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  London  and  Windermere 
John  Galloway,  Esq.,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester 
Eli  Lees,  Esq.,  Wemeth>park,  Oldham 
Admiral  Sir  K.  Spencer  Kobiuson,  K.C-B.,  London 
Consulting'  Engineer— Henry  Bessemer,  Esq. 

Naval  Constructor— E.  J.  Reed,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Solicitors— Messrs  Payne  and  Galloway,  28  Brazenose-street,  Manchester. 
Bankers— Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  67  Lombard-street,  London, 

E.C. ;  the  Union  Bank  of  Manchester,  York-street,  Manchester 
Offices — 66  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Objects 1.  To  provide  and  work  large  and  powerful  ships  of  the  best 
desi^  and  construction  for  crossing  between  Great  Britain  aud  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

2.  To  acquire  the  sole  license  oi  the  Bessemer  Saloon  patents  between 
the  ports  of  Dover  and  Folkestone  on  the  British,  and  Ostend,  Calais,  and 
Boulogne  on  the  Continental  coasts,  with  power  to  sublet  or  make  contracts 
with  existing  or  other  companies  to  run  ships  to  and  Bx>m  those  ports. 

3.  To  extend  the  use  of  the  Bessemer  Saloon  and  other  improvements  to 
other  steamship  lines. 

4.  Generally  to  carrj  out  the  further  objects  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Association. 

Agreement  with  the  Inventor.— Mr  Bessemer  grants  to  this  Company  or 
their  nominees 

1.  An  exclusive  license  to  construct  and  use  his  patent  saloon  in  vessels 
running  between  the  five  ports  of  Dover,  Folkestone,  Ostend,  Calais,  and 
Bouluipie,  with  power  to  extend  the  principle  to  other  lines  by  agreement. 

2.  The  right  to  contract  with  other  companies  for  running  addition^ 
vessels,  fitted  with  the  Bessemer  Saloon  and  other  improvements,  between 
the  same  five  ports ;  and, 

'  3.  An  interest  in  every  license  granted  to  third  parties  for  working  these 
patents  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  these  valuable  concessions  the  inventor  receives  no  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  either  in  money  or  shares,  but  will  only  be  paid  a  royalty  on  the 
construction  of  the  snips,  and  on  passengers  carried  in  ships  fitted  with  his 
inventions,  such  royalties  being,  in  each  case,  fixed  by  arrangement  between 
himself  and  the  Company. 

Revenue.— The  Company’s  revenue  will  be  derivable  from  the  following 
sources 

1.  The  working  of  a  superior  class  of  safe  and  well-appointed  steam- 
t)oats. 

2.  A  participation  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  royalties  payable  to 
4he  inventor  by  passengers  carried  in  the  Company’s  own  steamers. 

3.  A  participation  on  a  similar  scale  in  the  royalties  for  other  vessels 
licensed  to  convey  passengers  in  boats  fitted  with  the  Bessemer  improve¬ 
ments  between  Dover.  Folkestone,  Ostend,  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

4.  One  tenth  of  all  royalties  payable  to  the  inventor  under  licenses 
granted  to  others  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  any  route  whatever. 

From  the  first  source  alone,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Bessemer  .Saloon, 
an  ample  revenue  may  fairly  be  counted  on,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  steamers,  from  the  si^riority  of  their  accommodation  and  the 
excellence  of  their  model,  as  developed  by  their  accomplished  designer  and 
constructor,  will  at  once  become  the  most  popular  of  all  inter  continental 
steamers,  and  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  annually 
crossing  the  Channel.  This  number  is  now  only  at>out  400,000  per  annum ; 
and,  allowing  that  one-half  this  number  crossed  in  the  Bessemer  Saloon 
boats,  it  will  be  seen  that  20  per  cent,  of  a  royalty  of  2s.  6d  per  passenger 
will  amount,  on  the  smaller  scale  alone,  to  a  considerable'.sum.  The  increase 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  number  of  pas^ngers  under  this 
system  is  too  large  and  indefinite  to  be  stated  in  figures  as  a  basis  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise. 

The  contract,  dated  November  25tb,  1872,  and  made  between  Henry 
Bessemer  and  John  Oldfield  Chadwick,  a  Trustee  on  behalf  of  the  Bessemer 
Baloon  Steamboat  Company  (Limited),  may  be  inspected,  together  with  the 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association  and  specifications  of  patents,  at 
the  offices  of  the  solicitors,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the 
prospectus,  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  share  on  the  number  desired.  In  case  no 
allotment  is  made,  or  a  reduced  allotment  only,  the  amount  of  deposit 
will  be  returned  in  full,  or  the  surplus  applied  towards  the  amount  due  on 
Allotment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

CHADWICKS,  ADAMSON,  COLLIER,  and  CO.. 

64  CroM-street,  Manchester,  and  65  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 


AMOOE  EIVER  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

ST  PETERSBURG, 

CONSTITUTED  AND  SUBSIDIZED  BY  DECREE  OF 
THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

1B8UI  or  £210, OCX)  six  pbb  cbnt.  bonds. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  in  carrying  oat  the  operation  of  the  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  of  the  above  Loan,  the  following  Numbers  of  Bonds,  to  be  paid 
off  at  par  on  the  Ist  of  January  next  (1873),  were  this  day  drawm  in  the 
presence  of  the  undersigned  Notary  Bublio. 

NUMBERS  OF  BONDS. 


...12 

28 

37 

42 

74 

76 

137 

164 

193 

208 

209 

250 

333 

376 

404 

470 

539 

551 

664 

685 

059 

678 

683 

770 

785 

815 

817 

843 

855 

913 

943 

959 

lull 

1042 

1085 

1147 

1174 

1178 

12.39 

1319 

l.»6 

1357 

1358 

1471 

1498 

1574 

1576 

1577 

1.578 

1610 

1700 

1730 

1878 

1927 

1988 

2062 

2092 

. 1 

For  £100  each,  £5,700. 
The  Holders  are  requested  to  present  these  Bonds  for  payment  on  the 
Ist  January  next,  at  the  Counting-house  of  Messrs  J.  HENRY 
BCHKODER  and  CO.,  145  Leadenhall  street,  as  all  Interest  upon  them 
will  cease  from  that  day. 

The  Bonds  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination. 

,  ^  J.  HENRY  SCHRODER  and  CO. 

London,  December  4th,  1872. 

Countersigned— 8 ALBM  C.  Harbis, 

Notary  Public.  _ 


THE  HOLWAY  SILVER-LEAD 

MINING  COMPANY  (Limited)  '*’* 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867  wherehv 
liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  Aeir  sham*** 

Capital,  £60,000,  in  25,000  Shares  of  £2  each,  payable 

as  follows : 

£1  on  application,  and  the  balance  on  allotment.  Not 
more  than  17,500  shares  will  be  allotted  in  the  Hrst 
instance.  4,250  shares  are  to  be  taken  by  the  vendors 
in  part  payment  of  tbe  purebase-money,  Application 
for  13,250  shares  is  now  invited.  The  reserved  shares 
(when  issued)  will  be  offered  to  tbe  then  existing 
,  shareholders  at  par,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
holdings  in  the  Company. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Esrl  of  Denbigh,  Eaton-square,  Londoi,  and  Newham- 
Paddoz,  Lutterworth,  ChainnaB. 

George  P.  Roakell,  Esq.,  J.P.>  Stockyn,  Holywell,  Deputy- Chairman. 

E.  H.  Mostyn,  Esq.,  J.F.,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

Adam  Eyton,  Esq  ,  Lead  Smelter,  Llanerchymor,  Holywell. 

Edwa>d  Jones,  Esq.,  Pendre  House,  Holy  well. 

James  Wyld,  Esq..  J.P.,  Gloucester-rosd,  Regeut’s-park,  London. 

John  FnxGloyn,  Eaq.,  Acomb  House,  Ifanchester. 

Alexander  Cope,  Esq,  J.P.  (Director  of  the  Talargoch  Lead  Miniox  ComnanTl 
Saithaelwyd,  Holywell.  ^  ^ 

Richard  Harrison,  Esq  ,  Castle-hiP,  Holywell. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

BANKERS. 

The  North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  Holywell,  and  Branches,  and  their 

Agenti.  ' 

The  London  and  Westmmster  Bank,  Lothbnry,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Meurs  Townley  and  Card,  2  Gresham-bnildinga,  Basinghall-street, 
London,  E.C. 

PINANCIAL  AOENTS. 

Sir  George  InneA  Bart.,  Clench,  Sager,  and  (^mp  iny  (Limited), 

39  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 

SICRBTART  (PRO  TBIC.) 

Mr  Edwin  Siilifant. 

OFFICIS. 

3  Gresham-boildings,  Basinghall-etreet,  London. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchtsing  and  working  the 
ra'uable  mineral  prop.irty  lately  known  ai  **  The  Ilolywell  Level  Si!?er-Lead 
dines,”  in  the  parish  of  Holywell,  in  tbe  county  of  Fliut,  sitnate  in  the  centre 
if  the  productive  mining  diatrict  of  North  Wales. 

The  property,  which  ia  part  freehold  and  part  leasehold,  comprises  about  111 
icrea 

There  it  no  dead  rent  payable,  but  royalties  of  l-12th  above  the  water  level,  and 
l-16th  below  the  water  leveL 

These  mines  have  already  yielded  a  profit  of  more  than  £300,000  to  former  pro- 
irieton,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  large  sum  was  obtained  from  the  Old  Hul- 
vay  vein  at  a  depth  of  less  than  100  yards. 

The  neighbouring  mines  tbe  Uioera  and  the  Talargoch,  two  of  the  nebeat  lead 
mines  known,  and  yielding  large  returns,  both  present  SimUar  geological  coudi- 
;iona  to  those  found  in  the  company’s  aett. 

The  directors,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  mines,  most 
xinfideutly  anti  ipate  results  of  a  highly  profitable  character. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  includinz  all 
inildiugs  and  erections  (some  being  on  the  comi*any’s  freehold  land),  and  the 
}lant  and  machinery  for  X20.000,  to  be  paid  as  follows:  £11,300  in  cash,  and 
£8,500  in  fully  paid  shares  of  the  company;  the  plant  and  machinery  referred  to 
lave  alone  a  present  value  of  upwards  of  £10,00(X  ... 

All  eipenaea  of,  aud  incidental  to,  the  formation  of  the  company  are  to  be  paid 
)j  the  company,  at  a  fixed  charge  not  exceeding  1}  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 

*?f?remuneration  or  fees  (beyond  expenses  actually  incurred)  will  ^  rw^ived 
jy  tlie  directors  until  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  capital  caUed  up 

Has  been  paid  in  any  one  year.  *  u  i  -n 

Attention  ia  directed  to  the  letter  Of  Samuel  Williamson,  Es^,  of  Holywell 
jiving  the  «)pinion  of  the  eminent  Mr  Warrington  Smythe,  of  the  Royal  Scho^  of 
Mines  npon  this  property,  and  to  the  reports  of  Captain  John  Lean,  of  toe  Tre- 
logan  Mines;  Walter  Eddy,  Esq.,  the  eminent  mining  engineer;  and  of  Captain 

william  Lean.  .  ,  .  t  a  ♦u-  »r.m« 

The  contract,  together  with  copies  of  the  respective  leases,  and  the  Memo¬ 
randum  and  Articles  of  Association,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  company  s 

Prospectuses,  giving  reports  and  full  information,  with  forms  of  applleatioa  for 
ihares,  can  be  obtained  at  the  bankers’,  solicitors’,  financial  agenU’,  and  at  toe 
company’s  office,  where  also  samples  of  ore  taken  from  the  mines  can  be  see  i. 

Nate.— As  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  keep  the  share  list 
open  beyond  a  few  days,  intending  purchasers  should  make  prompt  appliration  for 
the  sh  ires  they  desire.  If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  money  snll  be  re¬ 
turned  in  full. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Galeebt,  35  New  Bond-street, 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 
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ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


Parqubt  Flooring  Manufacturbrs  to  His  Impbrial  Majbstt 
ZHX  Emperor,  and  all  the  Courts,  Public  BuildieoS) 
AND  Museums  op  Germany. 


Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


eight  essays  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM, 

by  various  Writen.  Edited,  with  Preface  and  Analrais.  by  the  Eev. 
ORBV  bHIPLEY,  M.A.  Crowu  8to.,  priee  6d 

[On  Thursday  next. 

CONTBNTS: 

Relations  between  Church  and  State . Obbt  Shiplbt,  M.A. 

Convocation  and  other  Synods . ^  L.  Blebkibsopp,  M.A. 

Decay  of  DUcipline . J.  C.  CuAMBEiiS,  M.A. 

Cathedral-*  and  Chapters  . Hkbbt  Hqmblk,  M.A. 

Kij;lit8  of  the  Laity . J.  Walter  Lea,  B.A. 

Ecclesiastical  Suita . . . K.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Church  Patron<ge  . Albsbt  H.  Pbichabd,  B  A. 

Creeds  in  Relation  to  Reform . W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son, 


jnUlKO  Ot  BAKUJM  STUCft-MAK.  By 
Baron  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  Translated  by  G.  A. *M. 
Max  Muller,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8to,  price  2ls. 


Edited  by 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  riR.ST  series, oontaininf* divided,’ ‘The star  s  monu- 

CENTUKY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  In  Two  MENT.’atc.  Sixteenth  Edition,  fcap,  8vo,  price  St. 

Volumes.  VoL  I.,  8to,  price  Kie.  SECOND  SERIES,  ‘  A  STORY  of  DOOM,’  'GLAD Y’S  and  her 

ISL AN  D,’  Ac.  Fifth  Thousand,  fcap.  9to,  price  Os. 

The  LIBERATOR;  his  Life'  and  Times,  Political,  An  edition  of  the  first  series  of  Mias  inoelows 

Social,  and  Religious.  By  M.  F.  CUSACK.  4to,  with  numerous  POEMS,  with  97  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawiiws  by  eminent 

Illustrations,  iucludina  5  Medallion  Portraits,  price  SOs.  ArtisU,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Daisiel.  Foap.  4to, 

price  21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra-  HANNIBAL  in  ITALY;  an  Historical  Drama.  By 

phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  voU-,  8vo,  528.  «d-  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  Crown  8to,  price  2a.  6d. 

[On  Saturday  next  • 

^NTHOLOGIA  A^WCA  ;  »  New  ^ection  from 

Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price  21e.  Literary  Notices. 

^  By  UOM  AKD  W ILLIAMS,  M.A.  Poet  8to,  price  0a. 

EXAMINATION  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  rru  r  utttlt  j  ci  .  l  u  itr  a 

PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  dis-  The  CITY  of  RUM  and  Other  Sketches,  D/  Mr  OnTX. 

cussed  in  his  Writings.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Fourth  Edited  by  a  Friend.  Fcap.  Svo,  price  3s. 

Edition.  8vo,  price  10a 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH  TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

reconsidered,  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a  SEPTUAGEN-  By  MACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT,  B  D,,  F.8.A.,  PrKcentor  and 

A  RIAN.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  JAMES  BOOTH,  Prebendary  ot  Chichester.  Second  Edition.  Crowu  Svo,  price  0e. 

C.B.  Crowu  Svo,  price  5s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the  KEY  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  the  late  Jonathan 

of  KNOWLEDGE,  or  History  of  the  Apocrj'pha.  By  ERNEST  DE  LANOSTAFF  FORSTER.  Edited  by  his  Sou,  UENUY  L. 


An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and 

ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Acoeesion  of  the  House  of 
Hanorertothe  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURK  AY'  GRAHAM, 
Second  Edition.  Svo,  price  128. 

The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  fh)m  the  Dutch  of  CHRIsl  INK 
MULLER  by  Sir  J.  G.  SHAW  LEFKVKE,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo.,  6s 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  SPIRIT  and  the  MUSE ;  Original  Hymns  and 

other  Poems,  with  Translations  from  the  Odes  of  Horace  By  the 
Rev.  Sir  PHILIP  PERKING,  Bart.  Crowu  Svo,  price  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Inoelow  : 

FIR.ST  SERIES,  containing ‘DIVIDED,’ « The  STAR'S  MONU¬ 
MENT,’  Ac.  Sixteenth  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

SECOND  SERIES, ‘A  STORY  of  DOOM,’ ‘GLAD  Y’S  and  her 
ISL  AN  D,’  Ac.  Fifth  Thousand,  fcap.  Svo,  price  Oe. 

An  EDITION  of  the  FIRST  SERIES  of  Miss  INOELOW’8 
POEMS,  with  97  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawiim  by  eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Woed  by  the  Rrothers  Daiciel.  Fcap.  4to, 
price  21a 

HANNIBAL  in  ITALY ;  an  Historical  Drama.  By 

WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  Crown  8to,  price  2s.  6d. 

ANTHOLOGIA  ANGLIC  A  ;  a  New  Selection  from  the 

English  Poets  (torn  Spenser  to  Shelley,  with  Short  Literary  Notices. 
By  HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  M.A.  Post  8to,  price  0s. 

The  CITY  of  RUM  and  other  Sketches,  by  Mr  Ontx. 

Edited  by  a  Friend.  Fcap.  Svo,  priee  3s. 

TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

By  MACKENZIE  £.  C.  WALCOTT.  B.D.,  F.S.A..  PrKcentor  and 
I’rebendary  ot  Chichester.  Second  Edition.  Crowu  Svo,  price  0e. 
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of  KNOWLEDGE,  or  History  of  the  Apocrj'pha.  By  ERNEST  DE 
BUNSEN.  2  vols.,  Svo,  price  2.S8. 

“  The  problem  of  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrines  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  solved.”— Revue  des  Deux  Moudes. 

The  KEYS  of  SAINT  PETER,  or  the  House  of  Rechab  con¬ 
nected  with  the  History  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo,  price  I4e. 


FORSTER.  Royal  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  21s. 


TYPHOID  FEVER ;  its  Origin,  Mode  of  Spreading, 

and  Its  Prevention.  By  W'lLLlAM  BUDD,  M.D.,  F.A.S.  1  voT., 
Svo,  with  llluetratlons. 


BUDD.  M.D.,  F.ft.S.  1  voT 
Nearly  ready. 
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London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOKS. 

JUST  OUT. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

I’en  and  Peucil.  Profusely  illustrated.  Imp. 
Svo,  88.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

“An  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  book.” 
— Daily  News. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

Pen  and  Pencil,  with  Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dore  and  other  eminent  Artists.  Imperial 
8vo,  Ks.,  handsomely  bound. 

”  The  letterpress  is  pleasant  reading,  and  many 
of  the  sketches  are  of  the  highest  excellence.” — 
Times. 

“  A  volume  that  does  credit  to  the  writer  and 
artists  employed,”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SWISS  PICTURES,  Drawn  with 

pen  and  Pencil.  Illustrations  by  E.  W'hymper 
and  otiiers.  New  Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  8s., 
haniioomely  bound. 

”  In  this  third  edition  there  are  so  many 
additions  and  improvements,  that  this  beautiful 
volume  is  still  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
before.  ’’—Standard. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  50  Pater¬ 
noster-row,  and  161  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Will  appear  on  the  let  of  December,  price  2s.  0d., 

T^EaFNESS  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
JL'  their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
W'ith  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear.  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  j 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  :  and  all  Booksellers.  j 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  now  ready,  < 
price  28.  6d., 

The  EDUCATION  of  the 

FEELINGS  ;  a  Moral  System  revised  and  j 
Abridged  for  Secular  Schools.  By  CHARLES  , 
bkav. 

London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO., 
rateruoster-row.  I 


PRIZE  ESSAY.—A  Prize  of  250 

Guineas  is  offered  for  the  best,  and  150 
I  Guineas  for  the  second  best,  ESSAY  up«)n  the 
following  subject : 

THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORMATION; 
ITS  CLAIMS  UPON  THE  CHRISTIAN  i 
CHURCH.  I 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  Adjudicatun)  : 

K.  PAYNE  SMITH.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
UniveruTtyof  Oxford. 

Professor  CALDEKWOOD,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Rev.  G.  W.  OLVER.  Princiualof  the  Battersea 
(Wesleyan)  Training  College. 

Intending  Competitors  may  obtain  a  complete 
Prospectus,  with  any  other  information,  on  ^pli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs  HdDDEU  and  STOUGlfruN, 
27  Paternoster  row,  London. 

Twelve  mouths  will  be  given  for  the  writing  of 
the  Essay. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

ELECTTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  ot  Cancers,  Tumours,  Uydro- 
c  les,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER.  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  for 

DECEMBER,  1872.  No.  DCLXXXVI. 
Price  2s.  0d. 


CONTENTS : 

The  Psrifians.— Book  III. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets:  No.  VIL— Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe. 

A  True  Iwformer.— Part  X. 

Middlemarch. 

New  Books. 

Life  of  Sir  Henrr  Lawrence— Life  and 
Labours  of  tlie  late  Mr  Brassey.— Memo¬ 
rials  of  a  Quiet  Life. — Gareth  and  Lyuette, 
etc.  — The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton. 

The  Strike  and  the  Lock-out. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 

London. 


THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 
T7»LEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

-l-!i  By  an  M.D.  Tenth  Edition.  2s.  Od.,  or  in 
cloth,  3s. 

moral  PHYSIOLOGY.  BtR.D.Owbn.  Od. 
POVERTY';  its  Gauss  and  Cure.  By 
M.G.  H.  Id. 

LARGE  or  SMALL  FAMILIES.  By  A. 

UULYOAKE.  Id. 

E.  TUUELOVE,  PubUsher,250  High  Holborc. 
Just  published,  Second  Edition,  price  2s  Gd., 

Dr  DRUITT  ou  CHEAP  WINES. 

A  report  on  the  quality,  wbolesomeness, 
price,  and  use  in  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the  cheap 
wines  from  France,  Germany,  Maly.  Austria, 
Greece,  Hungary,  and  Australia.  The  Second 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 

London :  HENRY  KENSHAW,  350  Strand. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 


T'HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

-L  CIRCULAR  for  December.  Now  ready 
(post  fret).  Containing  a  carelully  selected  List  of 
ocourities  for  Investment,  paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JUNES  and  TALLEN'nKE,  Bntbh  and 


Securities  for  Investment,  paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JUNES  and  TALLEN'nKE,  Bntbh  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
ComhiU,  Loudon,  E.C. 


BANKERa— London  and  County  Bank. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  ot  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  ot 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  ot  Sale 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tbreadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. 


^  -  '--'J 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 


13  Great  Marlborough*  street, 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


ON  AND  AFTER 

SATUEDAT,  the  2l8t  of  DEOEMBEE, 

THE  EXAMINER 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  AT 

7  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND, 

To  which  Address  all  Bttsiness  Communications^  as  well 
as  all  Letters  to  the  Editor^  should^  from  that  date,  be 
forwarded. 


BRID£S  find  SRIDAIiS,  By  J,  C* 

B.A.,  Oxon.  2  vols.,  8to.  308. 

“In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larjrer  than 
those  addressed  in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy.  Jiin 
*  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  England.  We  doubt  not  that  these  volumes  will  be  carefully  scanned  by 
fair  eyes  of  all  ages  and  convictions,  and  will  afford  no  less  amusement  than 
instruction.” — Athenseum. 

“  These  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
popularitv.  The  lighter  parts  of  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  subject  are  treated  in  u 
very  bright  and  pleasant  spirit.’’ — Daily  News. 

“  Mr  Jeaffl'eson  never  fails  to  avail  himself  of  every  source  of  information 
to  illustrate  and  adorn  his  subject.  His  present  work  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  the  light,  sparkling  volumes  which  he  has  given  us.”— Examiner. 

A  FERSONAL  HISTORT  of  the  HORSE  GUARIS, 

from  I?50  to  1872.  By  J.  H.  STOCQUELER.  1  Tol.,  8ro  lH.  ’ 

“  We  can  confidently  recommend  ‘  The  Personal  History  of  the  Horse 
Guards  *  as  a  first-class  service  book,  and  one  that  should  find  a  niche  in 
every  garrison  library.” — United  Service  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 

Edition.  2  vols.,  218. 

“These  entertaining  and  pleasantly  written  volumes  will  interest  and 
amuse  many  readers.”— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


^PHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
X  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty*  four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  baa  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leioh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bia  brother  John  Hcnt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from 'superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjecta  whatever.”  Great  advances. have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thr  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  baa  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu* 
siona  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  nsade  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

‘  Breezie  Langton,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  This  story  fulfils  the  promise  found  in  '  Breezie  Langton,’  and  deserves 
the  success  and  popularity  foretold  for  its  author.  This  style  baa  gained  in 
refinement  and  vigour  without  losing  any  of  its  dash  and  sparkle  that  make 
it  so  attractive.  ’  False  Cards  ’  is  pleasant  reading  from  banning  to  end.” 
— Morning  Post. 

“  This  very  remarkable  novel  has  all  the  vigour  of  George  Eliot's  style, 
with  the  energy  and  precision  of  Anthony  Trollope's  forcible  manner. ”-«> 
Messenger. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Dysart,  * 

Ac.  3  vols. 

TREVOR  COURT.  By  Mr. H.  B.  Paall-  3to1s. 

“  This  novel  will  delight  many  readers.”— Morning  Post. 

CLARA  LEVESnUE.  By  William  Gilbert.  3  yds. 

“  A  work  of  real  power  and  originalily.’’ — Standard. 

“A  right  down  good  story.”— Illustrated  News. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake,  Author  cf 

•  Claude,’  &c.  3  vols.  [December  13. 


morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  FKICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  WeilingtoU'street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3a.  Od.  a  quarter. 


MR  WILKIE  COLLINS’  NEW  SERIAL  STORY; 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN, 

IS  NOW  APPEARING  IN  THE 

TEMPLE  BAE  MAGAZINE. 

The  December  Number  now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 
P.ICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 


rORSTER’S  LITE  OF  DICKENS, 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 


1842-1852. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

WITH  VORTRAIT8  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  PRICE  14s, 
Twelfth  Thousand  now  ready. 


Next  week,  in  8vo,  158., 

A  LADY  of  the  LAST  CENTURY ;  Mr.  Elizabe 

MONTAGU.  Including  Letters  of  Mrs  Montagu  never  b^orc  n 
Ifshed.  By  Dr  DDK  AN,  F.S.  A.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Queens  of  LngL 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,’  ‘  Pictures  and  Panels.’ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  68., 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MISS  MONTGOMERY’S 
THROWN  TOGETHER.  By  Florence  MOaNXQOMEBy, 

Author  of  ‘  3Ii8under8tood,’  ‘  A  Simple  Story.’ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


VOLTAIRE.  By  John  Morley.  New  Edition 

Crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadill 


Next  week,  price  One  Shilling, 

The  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  LONDON  SOCIETY, 

edited  by  FLOKENCU  MAKKYAT,  wiU  contain,  amongst  oUier 
contributions— 

Charming  a  Dragon,  by  Shirley  Brooks ;  Dickon  the  Devil  b.T 
le  Fanu  :  '1  he  Vacht  Banshee,  by  I'ercy  Fitzgerald  ;  Madame  Dnfoii^  . 
Mrs  Lynn  Linton;  The  (Jueen’s  Cadet,  by  James  Grant;  v. 

Diamonds,  by  Mrs  Hiddell;  A  Debt  of  Honour,  by  Sir  C.  L. 

Rose  without  a  Thorn,  by  F.  Bum.'ind;  A  Waif  from  the 

Fenn;  Huntiiigcrop  11  all.  by  AlfredE.  T.  Watson;  The  Prairie  Appantm  . 

by  Capt.  Mayiic  Iteid ;  Fare  to  Face  with  - ,  by  Nugent  KoDinw  . 

Behina  the  Scentnj  ut  Seville,  by  Henry  Blackburn  ;  with  *  A  Song  of  1  eace. 
Music  by  Klizabeth  Pliilp. 

A  Three-Paue  Coloured  Frontispiece,  by  George  CmikshMk,  Junlo^ 
entitled  ‘locdon  Society  .Meeting  a  Jolly  Time,’ and  upwards  of  in*  / 
Illustrations  by  other  Artists.  ^ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL 


The  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

FROM  THE  ‘times.* 

"  Mr  Trollope  has  buHdod  the  towerof  his  literary  achievements  yet  three 
volumes  higher ;  still  It  shows  no  signs  of  tottering,  for  thebe  last  bricks  laid 
u;ion  its  high  battlements  are  well-nigh  as  good  a  sample  as  those  which 
iK*ar  the  weight  of  the  structure.  ‘  The  Eustace  Diamonds’  may  fearlessly 
compare  with  any  of  Mr  Trollope's  earliest  and  best  known  novels.” 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NEW  STORY. 

- 0 - 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  2/.  2s., 

MIDDLEMARCH, 

A  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

BIT  C3-EOBC3-B  BXiIOT- 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISBSU  1852. 

Banksbs:  London  and  Wbstminsteb,  Lothbcbt,  London,  E.C. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  cairn  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  S.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhcea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
&c. 

From  Lord  Fbancis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  lltb,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Convngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-doren  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  iier  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
aod  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  anv  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,'  Dec.  31, 1861. 

CAUTION.— BE  Ware  of  piracy  and  imitations. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Bbownb  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18ih  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2».  9d.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

SOLB  Manufactubbb, 

J.  T-  BAVZNFOBT.  33  Great  Russell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London* 


CAUTION. 


ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequehce  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “  ELK.INGTON’8  BEST 
ELECTRO  - PLAT  E,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purciiasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 

Ott  TUB  Manufactort,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


aUININE  WIKE 

AS  SUPPUEO  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufll- 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proce^ings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATEBS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Obioinal  Makbbs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

836  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack's  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  U 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

■^S 

P? 

King's  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8. 

d. 

£b. 

d.j 

£  8. 

d.| 

1  £  a.  d. 

12  Table  Forks  i 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

13  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

o! 

1  1  12 

0, 

1  15 

0 

12  TableSpoons 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

t>! 

;  2  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

I  1  12 

9 

1  15 

6 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12 

oi 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  Mustarddo. . 

0  1 

0, 

0  1 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

0 

6  Egg  do. . 

0  a 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Gravy  do. . 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle . 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16 

6 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  3 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  .5 

0 

0  5 

0 

3  Sauce  Ladles 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  M 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5 

9 

1  Sugar  Tongsj 

0  2 

6 

t 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

1 

0  4 

0 

8  4 

o'll  3 

3 

12  11 

6  13  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  (kl.  to  70s. ;  l  ea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70b.  to  200s. ;  Comer  DisIieH,  .i'ti  l.'is.  tlie 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25b.  to  Ous. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JUIIN  SL.ACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  wliich  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-sllvcred  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-platlug. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  aud 
to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Fair  of  Carvers  040.050.u60 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  yc.>rF 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Kuives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
rices,  of  siiower  and  sjionging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  i 
ip  baths,  fVom  15s.;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od.;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  coiumeiicing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern, 
28s .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles , 
40s. 

OLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  .<*hilting.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  wiiliquuiity. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :is.  6d.  to  6«. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  30b. 

Briglit  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lUs.  (id.  to  CDs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  Is.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  H5s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  lAindon  Make,  to  05m. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  .'10s. 

Papier  Mach<i  ditto,  30s.  to  05s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  1  Is.  Cd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  H  II  0 

LargeSet  ....  21  10  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

lO  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wores.  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  lurnlsli  without 
one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

326  STRAND,  W. 
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rrWENTIETH  ANNUAL  WINTER 

X  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  I’ICTURES 


by  British  *nd  Fortiifn  Artf*t»  is  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  FreucU  Gallery  120  Pallmall.  from  half-past 
nine  till  half-past  fire  o’clock.— Admission,  Is.; 
eataloifue,  6<L 


VORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCaN- 

An  tile  insurance  company. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


O  UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  Lectures  at  8T  GEORGE’S  HALL, 


O  Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Dec.  8.- JOHN  RAE,  Esq..  M.D., 
LL.D.,  on  “Arctic  Experience;  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Fsquimaux.^ 

Ann  ual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door, 
Oue  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One 
Shilling. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  2,'»th  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKPA8T. 


London  :  81  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo -place,  S.W. 

December,  1872. 


RATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

N  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PHYSiciAif— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,5*,  and  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

yj  —The  Directors  invite  APPLICATIt^NS 
for  DEBENTURES  for  a  limited  amount,  to 
replace  those  falling  due  on  December  Slst. 

By  order, 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


‘‘  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  flufr 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Edds  hsi 

Srovided  our  breakfast  Ubies  with  a  deli^telv 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  manv 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette  ^ 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
London.  *■ 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO’S 

O  .CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  XIoudays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  ftxim  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  utlier  applicants. 


THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ainpton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR )  Every  Tliiirs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  K  X  A  N-  I  i 

DHIA  '  Every  Thurs-  Every  Monday 


Nothing  impossible- 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  hnman 


L  COMPANY.  KsUbllshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall.  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000, OOOl  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


•ADEN 

•BOMBAY 

tOALLE 

t-MADRAS 

♦CALCUTTA 

tPENANG 

♦SINGAPORE 

♦CHINA 

♦JAPAN 


)  Every  Tliiirs- 
i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

(  Every  Thurs-  ^  Every  Monday 
day,  at  2  p.ui.  r  at5a.mu 


AGUA  A^IARELLA  r6Stor68  tb6  huniAn 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  aee 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  imh 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid* 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S- 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 


(Thursday.  Dec 
'  5  and  19,  at 


(Monday,  Dec. 
2,16,  and  30,  at 
5  a.m. 


Celebrate<l  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CG.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majei 


PHfENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

I’rompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 


JAUSTRALIA 


I  D  L  A  N  D  RAILWAY. 


New  Service  of  Express  Trains  between  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  London  by  the  Midland  Company’s 
New  Route,  via  Wigston  Junction. 


December  2nd,  1872,  until  further  notice. 

Stations.  To  London  (Week-days). 

a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

Birmingham  (New- 

street  Station)  dep.  8  25  11  20  2  35  5  10  6  35 
London  : 

St  I'ancras . arr.  12  0  2  52  6  40  8  40  0  57 

Moorgate-street  „  12  14  3  8  7  4  8  56  10  13 


Stations.  From  London  (Week-days.) 

London  :  a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  p.m.  p.m. 

Moorgate  street dep.  ...  9  38  11  27  2  43  4  40 

St  Pancras  „  6  15  10  0  11  45  3  0  5  0 

Birmingham  (New- 

street  Station)  arr.  10  13  1  45  3  10  6  25  8  15 
Through  Carriages  between  Birmingham  and 
St  Pancras  by  all  Trains. 

1  bird  Class  Passengers  conveyed  by  all  Trains. 


JNEW  Z£A-  !  Thursday,  Dec.)  3Ionday,Dec.  2 

LAND  i  19,  at  2  p.m.  >  A  30,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com 
.  pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Dec.  13  and  27. 

I  From  Venice  (calling  at  AnconaX  on  Friday 
morning.  Deo.  27. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  ot 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  ^i^outb 
I  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
I  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


'  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  th  c- 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 


A5GEL-Paf8A0JI,  98  UPPXR  TuAME8-StBBET» 
London. 


^OSE  MACHINE.  — This  is  a 

AN  Simple  succesefnl  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  ior  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  tiie  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consh-ts,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price-' 
lOs.  6d.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  KOS8,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  twa 
stamps. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,. 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR, DYE 


produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5s.  <:d.,  and 
10s.  6d  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  sumps. 
Alex  Ross's  Cautharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,. 
3s.  tid.  _ 


JAMES  ALLFORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  1872. 


XTATIONAL  provincial 

In  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Uishopsgate-street,  Comer  of  Tbreadueedle  street, 
London,  E.C. 

December  3rd,  1872. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  Knghnd  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  a 
HALF  YEARLY  DIVII'END  at  the  rate  of 


SAFE  and  LUCRATIVE  INVEST¬ 
MENT.— The  founders  of  and  pn^prietors 
in  several  small  private  limited  companies  manu¬ 
facturing  an  article  in  large  and  increasing 
demand,  with  patented  machinery,  propose  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  few  of  their  fully  paid-up  shares,  with 
a  view  to  extending  their  operations  to  other 
eligible  localities.  1  ne  nature  of  such  businesses 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  for  sevtral  years  past  they 
i  have  realised  enormous  profits.  These  shares  will 
I  be  sold  at  a  premium,  but  the  protits  that  are  likely 
to  acome  will  give  a  very  lame  return  on  the 
price. — Apply  to  JAMES  WATSON,  Esq.,  Box 
■^o.  2,  Post-office,  Perth. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
iN  dlent  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDE.S 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  U 
stamp#.— ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  I^n- 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 
3s.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


V  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  ia  two  days,  cause 


COLOUR  WASH  will,  ia  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  orimnsl 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  areyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionHble  in  it. 
Price  ICs-  tid.,  sentforsUmps.— 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


HALF  YEARLY  DIVII'END  at  the  rate  of 
Eight  per  Cent,  pir  Annum,  and  a  HALF- 
YEARLY  liONUS  of  Seven  per  ot-nt.,  will  be 
jinyable  on  the  Company’s  Stock  on  and  after  the 
lOth  day  of  January  next,  when  the  Dividend  and 
Bonus  Warrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  C’om- 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe- 
ienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 


nPHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

JL  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
PANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read! 


pHiiv’s  t.iffloe,  No.  112  Bishopsgate-street  (corner 
of  Threadneedle  street,  or  at  the  different 


Branches. 

The  Transfer-Books  will  be  CLOSED  on  and 
after  SATURDAY,  the  7th  Instant,  until  the 
Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 


rlenced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dressi'S,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 


COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT, 
carefully  the  printed  instmetions. 


CAUTION  —  None  genuine  without  Barrn 
Liebig’s,  tiie  inventor’s,  signature.  Bew  areof  all 
imitation  extract. 


{  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
i  Mourning  Mjirehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason- 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 


By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON.)  Joint  General 
W.  HOLT,  >  Managers. 


Managers. 


Mourning  M  arehouse.  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS* 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


^  li  E  S. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “ ^ ' 
YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can  be  »i»a  “O 
leading  retailera  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
1749.  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  S.E, 
Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John  street. 


PATENT 


FI  ELD'S 

‘OZOKERIT  CANDLES. 


IMPROVED  IN  COLOUR. 


IMPROVED  IN  EUENINO. 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 
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MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
fiapply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Pa^e,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers . 10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  600  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  Traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expe  nsive  Collections  some  of  th 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 


RUPTURE.?— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TV  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  iuveotion  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  it 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MCHJ-MAIN  PAD  aud  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Tmu 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manofacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  22S  PICCADILLY', 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  l(5s.,  21s.,  25a.  5d.,  and 
318.  tid.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Ikmble  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  lit.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post^ffice  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
I'ost-Oifioe,  Piccadilly. 

PI^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-J  CAPS,  4c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  ca-ses  of  WE.4KNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  4c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  Gd., 
<8.  Gd.,  10s.,  and  IGs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 


TOHX  BENNETTS  Watch«— 

^  65  and  64  Cheapside. 

John  Bbnnktt’g  Gold  Preseutation  Watchcsi 
20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gt. 

John  BeNNiTT’s  Ladies'  Gold  Keyless  Watches, 
from  10  fs. 

John  Bennett’s  S'lver  Watches,  Wi*h  K  yless 
action,  from  6  ga. 

John  Bennett’s  Gold  Keyless  Chrono¬ 
meters,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  Silver  Half-Cl.rononieters, 
from  16  to  25  ga 

John  Bennbit’s  Half-Chronometers  are  com¬ 
pensated  fm*  variations  of  t«'mpersture,  ad¬ 
justed  in  positions,  and  need  no  key. 

John  Bennett’s  English  Hall  Clocks,  chiming 
the  quartern,  fh>m  30  gs. 

John  Bennett’s  richly -gilt  Drawing-room 
Clocks,  classic  designs. 

John  Bennett’s  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks, 
with  antique  bronzes. 

John  Bennett’s  l6-carat  Hall-marked  Chains 
and  choice  Jewellery. 

John  Bennett’s  Clock  and  Watch  Manufactory, 
65  and  64  Cheapside, 


/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

VA  BRANDY. 


SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 


This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Ker.t 
Morelia,  sapersedes  wine  in  many  households,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT.  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  428.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 


A  BeHcate  and  Clear  OomplezioD, 

With  a  Ddightful  and  Ijasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEBYICS  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  dlgi'Stlon  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  ail  Chemista 
NOTE.— Name  aud  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ‘‘Kinahan's  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 


20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W- 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 


.Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms, 45  Oxford  street,  W. 

B1 K  MiN<>  ilA.M— ManufactoryandSbuw  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1607. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 
HRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

1YRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

>  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

l^RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-L>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

HRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-L>  PATENT  S.AFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

T  RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-La  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

PRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
r  or  uae  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
HOBSON'S  PREPARATION  OF  PBFSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  3a., 
and  in  Boxes  from  28.  Gd.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  M  ORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAOK  £SIA. 

The  Metiical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mageesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  bond-street,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.— Urmnt  Necessity. — These  pre¬ 
parations  afford  the  best  and  cheap«‘st  means  of 
removing  all  ordinary  surgical  and  medical  mala¬ 
dies,  botli  in  tbit  country  and  the  ooloniea.  In 
the  latter  the  Ointment  and  Pills  are  invaluable, 
for  none  but  the  careless  would  be  without  au 
antidote  to  the  accidental  injuries  and  the  many 
ailments  to  which  the  settler  must  be  more  or  less 
expoiskl  when  at  a  distance  from  all  professional 
help.  Sprains,  cuts,  burns,  skin  diseasea,  ulcers, 
abscesses,  and  varicose  veins  are  readily  cured  by 
Holloway’s  Ointment.  The  Pills,  too,  furnish  a 
perfect  pharmacouceia  for  subduing  all  internal 
derangements  of  tne  viscera- from  simple  irrita¬ 
tion  ix  the  stomach  to  confined  liver  disease  or 
the  more  disastrous  dysentery. 


BODDAULT’S  PEFSINE  POWDER^ 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
18.56. 

60LB  MIDAL,  PARIS  llHlBITlOrt,  1867, 
SILTBR  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Parl» 
since  18M. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIflE  WINE  (SHERRO,  49.  AND  89. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIHE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
traveliing. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Aveuue  Victoria, 
I’aris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Frnn  court, 
Loudon.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  iu 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele> 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  a<‘tion  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila* 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4i. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  3G  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmggists. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  stre«‘t.  Cavendish 
square  (late  G  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE,-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eacii  Bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  BUN,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  yeara,  signed 

Elixabeth  Lazenby. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Hurgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  IretKlom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obriated.  O.  H.  J.  bt'ing  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  deaoriptmn  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  trom  Una  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-atreet,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 


N.B.— In  the  press,  'Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuee.’  ByG.H.  JONES. 


FRAMPTOX’S  PILL  OP  HEALTH. 

^UHIS  excellent  Family  MeJicine  i» 

X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  foes  ot  aj>petite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness.  spaHins,  and  all  (ii<4or>lrrs 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  Miiere  an  oeca* 
sional  aperient  is  required,  notliiiig  rim  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  lilN  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  lie4<i- 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  dtqiression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowneas  of  the  skin,  ana 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

ftbtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medlcite 
Vendor.  is.  Ud.  aud  2s.  Ud.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

''pHIS  preparation  is  one  of  thebenefit» 
X  whicli  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  ba» 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  Century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  wi.a  consider*^  a  romance  ^ 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicttated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

ftublic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  moat 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  I’lllt  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  uae,  aud  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medidno 
Vendor,  la.  l^d.  aud  2s.  9d  per  box 
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g  ^  '  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

^  B'’  appointment  to  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID, 
contains  upwards  of  860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOJ 
At  39  Oxford  Street j  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  \ 

CANDELABR 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guarant 
ity,  and  some  are  objects  of  niiro  Va' 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER.-Thf  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
Introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLTAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Klklngton  aud  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  such,  cither  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  nom 
real  silver.  „  ^  ^ 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 

Fiddle  Bead  King’s 
Patterns.  or  Old  or  or 

Sliver.  Thread.  Shell. 


j  Carvers 
'per  Pair. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  Steel 

3i-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

do.  balanced  do . ' 

4  do.  do . 

4  fine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  largo,  do.... 

4do.  finestAfrican  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered 

handles . .  23  .  t  19  .  I  7  a 

T)APIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 
A-  TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novdty  : 

Oval  Papier  Macbd  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three  . from  268.  to  10  guinens 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  lOs  to  4  iruinoas 


per  lb .  3  7  6,  6  .  .  6  13  6 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  Sd. 

per  lb .  4  5  .,7  6  .1  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows.  38.  6d.  to  Us. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  298.  6d.;  Down  I’illows,  from  lOs.  6d.  to 
178.  6d.  Blankets,  Connterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  1  air  of  fl'h  carvers 

1  Butter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


Total . j  9  I  .  Ill  13  6  il2  14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  ; 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks  .  £1  3h  (nI  per  dozen. 
Dessert  .,  „  ...  Od  «. 

Tea  Spoons  .  lls  od  „ 

rpEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  In  great  variety. from  £.3  los.  to £21  lOs. 


i^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

VJT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

ID  ED -ROOM  FURNITURE* 


WASHSTAND8....wide  3ft  3ft  61n  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  15s  6d  208  6d  24s  Od 

Best  PolUhed  Pine  .  288  6d  328  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

MarMe-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do,Square,  Marble- 

tops . — 638  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  378  Od  55s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  57b  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  73s  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  218  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  25s  6d  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  6d  55s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...  wide  4ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  105s  Od  1158  Od  1278  6d 

liest  Polished  Pine  .  175s  Od  1908  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  2558  Od  290s  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch.  Pitch  Pine^  Ac.,  in 
proportion. 


Dish  covers,  Llectro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

i^^ORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
KJ  from  £7  108  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four ; 
Warmers,  £7  28  6d  to  £15  158. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  12s.  to 

£5  58. 

^RUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  aud 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replutiug  done  by  the  Patent  Pro- 

C6S8.  ■  ■■ 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Shower8,88.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  25h.  to  40®.  to  £6  Hs. 

Hip,  16s.  to  388.  Sponging,  Gs.  6d.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  13s.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat- 

T  E  RN  S. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 
teur  Lamps  defies  competition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  88  to  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price, 
:<s.  7d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size, 
:ts  each ;  Chimneys,  fid  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

Bedsteads. — The  best  show  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  In  the 
Kingdom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Prnss,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children’s  Cots,  Ac.,  is  on 
view  in  tlie  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150 
different  I’atterns  always  fixed  for  inspection. 
These  are.  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strung  I'ortable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  fi  in  wide,  14b  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
pat«‘nt  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  Mdde.  15s  fid  each. 

Children’s  Cots,  from  18s  fid  to  £15  ISs. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
2.>s  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocllue  Couches,  Military 
Ih-dstonds,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  fonii  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  ustMl  by  Child,  Youtli,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size.  C  ft  long.  2  ft  fi  in.  wide,  price 
fills;  with  8i*t  ot  goo<l  Wool  .Mattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  Is.  This  will  also 
|orm  a  useful  Couch. 


8ils  .  75  15  6  27  10  5 11  13  7  4  12  2 

Brushes  and 

Turnery  . j24  2  7,17  10  1  8  15  8  3  15  6 

Total  per  set  99  18  l!45  0  6  20  9  3  8  7  8 

Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 

quoted  for  in  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can  had  free 
by  post 

ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL 

"M  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Dflices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  bis  Establishment  (he 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  Kingdom,  viz., 
from  128.  fid.  to  £22.  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

-I-  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £fi  158. 

DISH-COVERS  and  HOT- WATER 

DISHES,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  i’atterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  IGs  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  fid  to 
828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  158  fid  to  £6  Ifis  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated.  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gmvy,  17s  to  308; 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  80s;  dectro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  5s ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

^OAL  SCOOP S.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  laOs. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4(L  :  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  Ss.  3d-;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  fis. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  6u. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  148.  ; 
highly  flnisbtxl  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  witli 
inutation  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  150s. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Cool 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings.  < 

Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RANGES,  FIRE-lRONS,andCHIMNEY* 
PIECES.  — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested. 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURK 


Mahogany  chairs,  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  32s  Od  35s  Od  428  Od 

Mahogany  Couches .  lU5s  Od  1708  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  1908  Od 

Mahogany  Sldeboardsj  ^^10  Os  £lM0e 

With  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  108  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  37s  fid  50s  658  to  1808 

Drawing-room  furniture. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 

CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables. 


QHEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 
TDAVENPORTS  and  WHATNOTS. 


London:  Printed  byCiiART.rs  W 
•o  the  County  of  MM-i'e* 
S4TUHD.VI'.  Di*cemt>er  7,  inr 


Revnf.li.,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-offlee,  16  Little  Pultenev-street.  In  the  Parish  of  St  James.  Westminster, 
X,  aud  Publishvu  by  Gcstavds  Harding  LAroAM,  9  Wellington-str-et,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County  — 


Patterns. 

Fiddle 
or  Old 
Sliver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

£  s.  d 

£  B.  d. 

12  Table  forks . 

1  10  . 

2  1  . 

12  Table  spoons . . 

I  10  . 

2  1  . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

1  2  . 

1  7  . 

1 2  Dessert  spoons . 

1  3  . 

J  7  . 

12  Tea  spoons . 

.  14  . 

.  19  . 

6  Efg  spoons.  Kilt  bowls 

.  9  . 

.  12  . 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

.  6  . 

•  8  e 

1  Gravy  spoon  . 

.  6  . 

.  8  . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

.  8  . 

.  4  . 

1  Mustsrfi  spoon,  ft.  bl. 

.  1  6 

•  2  • 

